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Louis  Braille 

This  summer  of  1925  blind  people  and  their  friends 
have  loyally  celebrated  in  Paris  the  centenary  of  the 
birth  of  Braille’s  system. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  event?  And  who  and 
what  really  was  Louis  Braille? 

For  forty  years  before  1825,  or  from  the  first  printing 
in  relief,  and  for  many  more  than  forty  years  afterwards 
in  most  countries,  the  alphabet  given  by  the  seeing  to 
the  blind  to  read  was  some  form  of  embossed  Roman 
letter.  It  never  proved  wholly  satisfactory  anywhere. 
Books  or  no  books,  the  classroom  instruction  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  music  remained  chiefly  oral.  Any  tangible  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  fruitful  mode  of  expression  was  impossible.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  Braille’s  alphabet  of  points  in 
arbitrary  combination  the  era  of  educating  the  blind, 
as  we  understand  it  today,  began.  Every  pupil  both 
could  and  did  learn  to  read  it  and  to  write  in  it.  It  was 
of  universal  application :  to  any  language,  longhand  or 
shorthand,  to  mathematics  and  to  music.  As  a  system 
it  was  and  is  adequate  to  all  these  purposes  and,  wher¬ 
ever  sympathetically  used,  was  and  is  immediately  and 
wholly  satisfactory.  Great  lending  libraries  of  books  and 
music  have  come  to  exist  in  it.  More  than  any  other 
single  lever  it  has  served  to  lift  the  educational  status 
of  blind  people, 

Louis  Braille,  blinded  by  accident  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  became  first  a  pupil  and  then  a  teacher  at  the 
National  Institution  for  Blind  Youth,  Paris,  which  was 
the  parent  of  all  such  schools.  He  was  kindly,  quiet, 
generous,  judicial,  persistent,  forceful,  keen.  And  he 
was  musical  and  practical  and  withal  precocious.  At  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years  he  had  worked  out  his  alpha¬ 
betic  system,  boldly  addressing  it  to  the  finger  only, 
not  at  all  to  the  eye ;  and  he  had  supplied  a  slate  to  write 
it  on.  He  later  extended  it  to  music.  The  whole  world 
of  educated  blind  people  uses  it  today,  practically  as  he 
left  it. 

His  companions  in  blindness  loved  and  revered  him 
who  had  lived  but  to  serve  them  and  their  cause.  His 
successors  in  France  have  seized  every  opportunity  pub¬ 
licly  to  honor  his  memory.  For  next  to  Valentin  Haiiy 
himself,  their  apostle  and  father,  they  consider  Louis 
Braille  to  have  been  their  greatest  benefactor. 

— Edti'ard  E.  Allen. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  convened  at  the  Western 
Reserve  Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  on 
Wednesday,  June  24,  1925,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Biennial  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  Randolph 
Latimer,  of  Pittsburgh,  a  Trustee  of 
the  Foundation  and  former  President 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  Mr. 
Latimer  was  elected  President  pro 
tern  and  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Olin  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  was  elec¬ 
ted  secretary  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research,  presented  a 
report  on  the  work  of  his  Bureau, 
which  was  accepted.  After  this,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  gave  his  re¬ 
port  of  the  work  of  that  Department, 
which  was  accepted.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Herbert  H.  White,  the  Treas¬ 
urer’s  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Stetson 
K.  Ryan  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
This  report,  covering  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  Foundation  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1924,  was  accepted  and 
ordered  filed  with  the  records  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated  the 


GROUP  KEPRESENTATIVK 
RE-ELECTED 

(  1)  Trustees,  super¬ 
intendents, 
principals  and 
teachers  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  Olin  H.  Bi'Rritt 
for  the  Blind.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(  2)  Supervisors  and 
teachers  of 

classes  for  the  Georoe  F.  Meyer 


Blind  and  the 
Partially  Blind, 
in  schools  for 
the  seeing. 


Siipt.  Department 
for  the  Blind, 
Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Minn.,  Minn. 


(  4)  Technical  heads  E.  E.  Bramlette, 


o  f  Embossing 
plants  and  de¬ 
partments,  and 
Commissions  on 
Uniform  Type. 


Sec’y  and  Supt. 
American  Printing 
House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville, 


(  5)  Officers  and 
Agents  in  work 
for  Prevention 
o  f  Blindness 

and  Conserva-  Wm.  F.  Morga 
tion  of  vision.  New  York  City 

(  6)  State  Commis¬ 
sions  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Board 
o  f  Directors 
and  Executive 
Officers  of  As¬ 
sociations  do¬ 
ing  state  wide  M.  C.  Mioel 
work,  etc.  New  York  City 
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(7)  Directors  and 
Superi  n  t  e  n  d  - 
e  n  t  8,  Work¬ 
shops  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Homes  Herbert  H.  White 
for  the  Blind.  Hartford,  Conn. 

(  8)  Officers  of  As¬ 
sociations  and 
t^lubs  for  the 

Blind;  city-  Miss  Prudence 
wide  and  spe-  Sherwi.n 

cial  work,  etc.  Willoughby,  Ohio 

(  9)  Placement  agen¬ 
cies,  Field 
officers.  Heads 
of  Depart- 
ments.  Home 
Teachers,  So-  Mss.  Mabel 
cial  Workers,  Knowles  Gage 
etc.  Worcester,  Mass. 

(10)  Agencies  doing 
charitable  work 
for  the  Blind 
and  Partially 

Blind,  Relief  H.  R.  Latimer 
Agents,  etc.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
T rustees-at-large  were  re-elected : 

Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  Charles  W.  Lindsay, 
Montreal,  Canada;  Felix  M.  War¬ 
burg,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Babcock,  Qiicago,  Illinois ;  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Mary  V.  Hun,  Vice-Chairman,  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  W.  Brown, 
President,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  regular  order  the  following  new 
Trustee,  representing  the  following 
group  of  workers,  was  elected : 

GROUP  REPRESENTATIVE 
ELECTED 

(  3)  Librarians  and 
others  officially 
engaged  in  Li¬ 
braries  and  S.  C.  Swift 
Library  de-  Library  for  the 
partments  for  Blind, 

the  Blind.  Toronto,  Canada 

In  regular  order  the  following 
new  Trustees-at-large  were  recom¬ 


mended  to  be  submitted  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  for  election: 

Arch-Bishop  Edward  Hanna,  San 
Francisco,  California ;  Bishop  J.  Point 
Tyler,  Dekota;  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Jones,  President  of  the  Lions’  Inter¬ 
national  Qub,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Devitt,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

There  was  general  discussion  of  the 
work  and  interest  of  the  Foundation, 
after  which  on  motion  duly  seconded 
and  carried,  the  Chairman  declared 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  1925  regu¬ 
larly  adjourned. 

H.  R.  Latimer 
Chairman 
Charles  B.  Hayes 
Secretary'  pro  tern. 
Hudson,  Ohio, 

June  24,  1925 

NEW  MEXICO 

Two  days  after  a  Foundation  rep¬ 
resentative  had  appeared  with  the 
Helen  Keller  Party  before  the  New 
Mexico  Legislature — at  the  request 
of  the  Superintendent  of  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Almorgordo — a  bill  was 
passed  appropriating  $65,000  for  add¬ 
ing  buildings  to  the  State  School,  to 
provide  quarters  for  forty  blind  chil¬ 
dren  not  in  school. 

ARIZONA 

While  in  Arizona  for  two  days, 
the  director  of  information  found  a 
family  in  which  a  totally  blind  brother 
and  sister  had  never  been  in  school 
and  could  neither  read  nor  write.  A 
temporary  committee  was  organized, 
which,  however,  is  too  small  to  do 
satisfactory  work,  and  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  adequate  one. 


Reading  Experiments  Now  in  Progress 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 
Research  Psychologist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


At  the  present  time,  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
conducting  two  experiments 
for  the  Foundation — one  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading  and  the  other  on 
procedure  of  teaching  reading.  The 
first  was  suggested  by  the  discovery 
that,  although  only  fifteen  of  the  1200 
people  taking  the  tests  for  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee  read  ahead 
on  the  next  line  with  the  left  hand 
before  finishing  the  preceding  line 
with  the  right,  twelve  out  of  the 
fifteen  were  among  the  fastest 
readers.  This  experiment  is  being 
!  carried  on  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Buck, 
teacher  of  grades  five  and  six  in  the 
Girls’  Lower  School,  and  by  Miss 
Ethel  D.  Evans,  teacher  of  the  fifth 
grade  in  the  Boys’  Lower  School. 
After  the  Easter  recess,  both  teach¬ 
ers  interested  their  classes  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
could  increase  the  speed  of  their 
reading  by  reading  ahead  on  the 
next  line  with  the  left  hand. 

Just  before  the  Easter  vacation, 
as  preparation  for  this  experiment, 
we  spent  some  time  observing  the 
way  pupils  then  used  their  hands 
in  reading.  A  few  of  the  boys  and 
practically  all  of  the  girls  used  both 
hands.  Some  of  the  girls  seemed  to 
be  reading  ahead  on  the  next  line, 
but  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  or  not 
they  were  reading  or  simply  running 
the  fingers  over  the  letters.  In  order 
that  we  might  adequately  check  any 
increase  in  rate  of  reading,  the  pupils 
were  to  be  given  one  form  of  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Check  Test  at  the  be¬ 


ginning  of  the  experiment  and  an¬ 
other  at  the  end.  We  were  planning 
to  finish  the  experiment  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  but  since  this  has  proved 
to  be  an  insufficient  amount  of  time, 
we  shall  continue  it  into  the  fall  term. 

The  experiment  which  we  had 
hoped  to  solve  within  a  few  weeks 
has  run  up  against  many  snags  such 
as  delay  because  of  pupils’  illness,  and 
the  giving  of  school  exhibitions.  We 
have,  therefore,  decided  to  use  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  last  term’s 
work  as  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
subject  to  precede  a  more  thorough 
experiment  during  this  fall  term. 

The  other  experiment  is  being 
done  by  Miss  Feodore  M.  Nicholls 
and  Miss  Sadie  Turner,  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  in  the 
Boys’  Lower  School.  Ehiring  the  last 
temi  they  were  spending  their  time 
on  the  preliminary  work  that  is 
necessary  for  the  larger  experiment 
which  we  hope  to  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  next  school  year.  We  felt 
that  if  it  was  important  for  seeing 
children  to  have  variety  in  their 
reading  experience,  it  was  even 
more  important  for  blind  children 
to  have  the  stimulus  thus  afforded. 
After  discussing  the  different  phases 
of  supplementary  work  upon  which 
we  might  experiment,  we  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  limit  ourselves  to  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  some  constructive  seat 
work  with  which  part  of  a  class 
could  be  occupied  while  the  rest 
were  reciting. 

We  gathered  an  assortment  of 
constructive  reading  games,  sup- 
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plementary  readers,  and  silent  read¬ 
ing  tests,  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
putting  them  into  Braille  for  seat 
work. 

We  were  here  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  finding  some  way 
for  helping  the  child  to  anchor  his 
slips  of  Braille  paper  where  he 
wished  them.  Piecing  words  and 
phrases  together  from  a  jumbled 
mass  of  Braille  slips  lying  on  the 
desk  would  be  a  tedious  instead  of 
an  inspiring  process,  unless  some 
means  were  found  by  which  the 
parts  already  fitted  together  could 
be  held  firmly.  In  order  that  we 
may  overcome  this  obstacle  we 
have  decided  to  confine  our  work  for 
a  time  to  the  trying  out  of  a 
mechanical  device  for  holding  slips 
and  sheets  of  paper  where  they  are 
wanted.  The  one  with  which  we 
are  experimenting  is  called  the  Bos¬ 
ton  School  Board,  and  is  made  by 
the  Ropes  Educational  Service,  in 
Boston.  It  is  a  grooved  board, 
measuring  12  in.  x  18  in.,  with  the 
grooves  deep  enough  and  narrow 
enough  so  that  by  sliding  the  folded 
edges  of  the  slips  into  the  grooves 
they  are  held  firmly  but  not  im¬ 
movably.  If  this  Board  proves  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  our  purposes,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  start  on  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  developing  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  material  before  long. 

.Although  our  preliminary  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  called  “A  Test  of  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Boston  School  Board 
as  a  Supplementary  Aid  in  First  and 
Second  Grade  Reading  Qasses  for  the 
Blind,”  we  are  also  learning  much 
as  to  the  practicability  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  material  which  we  are 
using  on  it. 


A  report  which  Miss  Nicholls  sent 
us  after  the  close  of  school  in  June 
gives  us  the  hope  that  we  have  found 
what  we  are  looking  for,  both  as  to 
board  and  material.  The  following 
is  quoted  verbatim  from  Miss 
Nicholls’  report. 

“The  possibilities  for  the  uses  of 
the  Boston  School  Board  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  reading  and  other  independ¬ 
ent  study  are  numerous. 

“The  letters  and  numbers  that  come 
with  the  boards  had  to  be  put  into 
Braille  on  paper  ruled  oflf  into  cor¬ 
responding  lines  to  fit  the  grooved 
lines  on  the  Boston  School  Board. 
Regular  Braille  paper  was  used  and 
then  varnished  to  stiffen  the  paper  and 
make  the  Braille  durable.  As  this 
experiment  was  started  late  in  the 
spring  term  and  the  preparation  of 
the  material  took  considerable  time, 
just  a  beginning  could  be  made  to 
show  the  uses  to  which  this  board 
could  be  put  by  blind  children. 

“We  tried  bending  down  both  edges 
of  the  letters,  as  was  done  with  the 
printed  letters,  but  found  in  the 
Braille  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  top  from  the  bottom  of  the  letter. 
Following  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Irwin,  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  we  bent  just  the  upper 
edge  of  the  letters  and  found  that  they 
stayed  in  place  nearly  as  well  and  that 
the  children  could  work  more  rapidly 
and  surely. 

“Riddles  with  answers  were  put  in¬ 
to  Braille,  cut  apart  and  put  into  en¬ 
velopes.  These  were  given  to  the 
children  to  sort  out,  first  putting  the 
riddle  and  then  its  correct  answer  on 
the  board.  Questions  and  answers  on 
everyday  information  were  put  into 
Braille  and  cut  up  into  question  and 
answer.  Stories  cut  up  in  part  sen- 
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tences  and  phrases  were  used  and 
much  enjoyed  by  the  children. 

“The  boys  would  ask  to  use  the 
board  in  spare  moments  and  showed 
much  interest  in  it,  often  two  working 
with  it  together.  As  we  had  but  the 
two  boards,  they  often  engaged  them 
in  advance  for  some  future  period. 

“The  possibilities  of  the  board  are 
many  and  as  used  suggest  to  the 
teacher  others.  It  may  be  used  for 
word  drills,  for  reproducing  reading 
lessons,  for  story  and  dialogue  build¬ 
ing,  for  spelling  and  for  arithmetic. 
The  correct  form  for  setting  down  a 
sum  in  addition,  division,  etc.,  can  be 
clearly  shown  on  the  board. 

“Mr.  Ropes  is  now  testing  out  some 
material  on  which  Braille  may  be 
printed  that  will  be  durable  and  easy 
to  handle.  This  will  come  with  the 
board  in  sheets  or  cut  out  letters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  material  he  finds  best 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  and 
thus  will  the  Boston  School  Board  be 
of  use  to  the  blind  child.” 

The  proper  readers  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  the  best  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  material,  and  the  best  subjects 
to  correlate  with  reading  are  also 
important  questions  which  are  en¬ 
listing  the  earnest  attention  of  our 
wide-awake  teachers.  As  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  study  these  major 
problems.  Whenever  opportunities 
arise,  we  shall  also  look  to  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  minor  questions  which  may 
present  themselves. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  more 
reliable  data  than  can  be  gained 
from  the  unchecked  opinions  of  our¬ 
selves  and  the  experimental  teachers 
as  to  the  success  "of  our  investiga¬ 
tions,  we  have  adapted  for  use  with 
the  blind  some  of  the  best  stand¬ 


ardized  reading  tests  now  published. 
The  ones  chosen  have  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  our  purposes,  of  not 
being  dependent  on  visual  imagery. 

The  one  disadvantage  of  the  Gray 
Oral  Reading  Qieck  Test  is  that  it 
is  given  individually,  thus  consum¬ 
ing  quite  a  bit  of  time.  Its  chief 
advantages  are  that  it  has  five  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  is  remarkably  well 
standardized  for  the  seeing,  and 
needs  almost  no  adapting.  The  only 
real  change  will  be  in  the  time 
standards.  The  giving  of  the  test 
is  also  a  fairly  simple  process. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Reading  Examination,  is  a  silent 
reading  test  in  three  parts — Para¬ 
graph  Meaning,  Sentence  Meaning, 
and  Word  Meaning.  This  is  also 
very  well  standardized.  It  has  two 
forms,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
test  the  pupils  on  the  same  sort  of 
material  at  the  end  of  an  experiment 
as  was  used  at  the  beginning.  The 
directions  for  giving  this  test  seem 
rather  complicated  at  first,  but  since 
the  test  can  be  used  again  and  again, 
year  after  year,  teachers  will  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  become  familiar 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
Stanford  Reading  Test  is  part  of  a 
series  of  tests  on  the  fundamental 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  excellent. 
Those  tests  not  requiring  Braille 
will  have  been  given  in  a  few  of  the 
schools  before  the  end  of  June.  The 
materials  will  be  studied  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall,  and  wie  hope 
to  have  them  standardized  for  use 
in  our  schools  by  October.  The 
tests  which  must  be  in  Braille  will 
be  given  and  standardized  as  soon 
as  possible.  Unavoidable  delays 
have  prevented  our  having  these 
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tests  ready  for  use  this  September. 
This  unfortunately  means  that  our 
experimenting  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  postponed  for  a  short  time,  but 
we  realize  that  only  by  practicing 
the  virtue  of  patience  can  we  gather 
data  which  will  be  of  permanent 
service  to  our  schools. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that 
teachers  in  classes  for  the  blind  are 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the 
most  valuable  books  for  them  to  read 


on  their  particular  subjects.  In 
order  that  we  may  have  a  common 
background  in  this  experimental 
work  on  reading,  we  refer  teachers 
to  a  list  of  books  on  the  subject 
which  is  to  be  found  in  this  num¬ 
ber.  When  you  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  one  or  more  of 
these  books,  we  should  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  send  us  any  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions  which  may 
occur  to  you. 


The  Home  Teacher’s  Psychological  Problems* 

By  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield 
Research  Psychologist,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


MANIFESTATIONS  OF 
HYSTERIA 

ISS  ABERCROMBIE  w  a  s 
dreading  to  start  out  on  her 
morning’s  work,  because  the 
first  visit  she  must  make  was  to  a  girl 
whose  lack  of  progress  was  most  dis¬ 
concerting.  As  a  conscientious  home 
teacher.  Miss  Abercrombie  felt  that 
she  could  not  give  up  hope  of  finding 
something  that  this  girl,  Dorcas,  could 
or  would  do,  but  at  present  she  was  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  this  something 
should  be.  Since  her  guide  had  just 
telephoned  that  she  would  have  to  be 
half  an  hour  late.  Miss  Abercrombie 
decided  to  spend  the  time  pondering 
over  what  might  be  Dorcas’  difficulty. 

She  went  over  in  her  mind  the  in¬ 
formation  which  had  been  given  her 
by  the  Commission.  Dorcas  had  lost 
her  sight  by  shooting  herself  through 
the  eyes  in  an  attempt  to  commit 
suicide.  This  had  happened  some 


ten  years  before,  because,  as  she  said, 
her  family  needed  the  money  which 
they  had  to  spend  on  her  to  help  her 
younger  brother  who  had  been  crip¬ 
pled  through  her  carelessness.  Since 
the  shooting  she  had  been  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  until  this  last  year.  Her 
last  three  years  in  school  had  been 
spent  in  repeating  the  second  year  of 
high  school,  each  repetition  bringing 
poorer  results.  Because  of  her  lack 
of  progress  and  also  because  she  was 
developing  most  disconcerting  lapses 
of  memory,  she  had  been  discharged 
from  the  school  the  preceding  June, 
and  so  had  automatically  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  home  teacher. 

Now,  what  was  she.  Miss  Aber¬ 
crombie,  to  do  with  her?  A  social 
worker  who  knew  the  family  well 
had  told  Miss  Abercrombie  that 
Dorcas  had  had  to  suffer  unfairly  for 
her  childish  attempt  at  self-sacrifice, 
and  that  she  was  an  attractive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  misunderstood  girl.  Miss  Aber- 
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crombie  had  been  working  with  Dor¬ 
cas  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  she  was 
a  suffering,  misunderstood  girl.  Now 
it  occurred  to  her  that  maybe  the  girl 
was  misunderstood  in  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  way  —  perhaps  she  was  profit¬ 
ing  by  this  suffering.  The  thought 
came  to  her,  too,  that  if  Dorcas  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  now,  she  must 
liave  been  eighteen  ten  years  ago, 
which  is  somewhat  beyond  childish 
years.  Why  hadn’t  she  gone  to  work 
to  help  her  family  finances,  instead 
of  taking  such  a  spectacular  method 
of  saving  them  money  ?  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  the  misunderstood 
girl  had  been  unbalanced  when  she 
tried  to  commit  suicide. 

Possibly  it  was  because  she  was 
still  unstable  that  she  always  had  to 
change  what  she  was  doing  to  some¬ 
thing  else  that  looked  more  attractive. 
She  had  been  very  anxious  to  learn 
how  to  make  baskets,  because  she 
knew  a  man  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  sell  for  her  all  that  she  could 
make.  Before  she  had  finished  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  make  the  simplest  sort  of 
basket,  however,  the  man  had  moved 
away,  and  there  was  nobody  else  who 
could  dispose  of  her  products  for  her. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
start  something  else,  and  she  thrilled 
over  the  idea  of  learning  to  cane 
chairs.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  the  cane  cut  into  her  tender 
fingers  too  deeply,  as  anyone  could 
see  by  a  glance  at  her  lacerated 
fingers.  Miss  Abercrombie  remem¬ 
bered  her  guide’s  remark  that  it  was 
“beyond  her’’  how  cane  could  cut  so 
deeply  into  anybody’s  fingers.  And 
now,  these  cuts  had  left  Dorcas’ 
finger-tips  so  sensitive  that  she  could 
no  longer  read  Braille,  nor  could  she 
help  with  the  housework. 


At  this  point  in  her  thinking.  Miss 
Abercrombie’s  guide  appeared  and  off 
they  started  for  Dorcas’  home.  Miss 
Abercrombie’s  head  full  of  doubts  and 
wonderings.  As  though  to  settle  her 
doubts,  Dorcas  had  developed  paraly- 
'sis  of  her  left  arm  and  leg  during  the 
night.  Her  father  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  maybe  she  had  lain  on 
her  left  side  until  her  foot  and  leg 
had  “gone  to  sleep.’’  When  the  home 
teacher  arrived  she  was  sticking  pins 
into  her  affected  limbs  to  prove  that 
they  were  really  paralyzed.  The 
doctor  arrived  on  the  scene  soon  after 
Aliss  Abercrombie,  and  they  left  to¬ 
gether.  The  doctor  was  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  Dorcas  and  her  family, 
and  told  Miss  Abercrombie  Dorcas 
would  “always  have  a  reason  for  not 
finishing  anything  she  started.’’ 

Before  the  morning  was  over  Miss 
Abercrombie  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  Dorcas  was  going  to  see  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  just  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
her  surprise,  the  whole  family  was 
delighted  at  the  idea,  and  so  she  and 
the  girl  visited  a  leading  psychiatrist 
the  next  Monday  morning.  After  a 
thorough  examination  of  Dorcas,  and 
a  careful  study  of  the  information 
which  Miss  Abercrombie  could  give 
him,  he  said  that  there  was  little  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  Dorcas  was  a  genu¬ 
ine  hysteric,  but  that  he  should  like 
to  have  her  sent  to  a  psychopathic  hos¬ 
pital  for  observation  before  he  made 
a  final  decision.  Because  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  in  a  hurry  to  have  the  case 
settled,  they  sent  her  to  a  hospital 
whose  observation  period  is  limited  by 
law  to  ten  days.  Ten  days  may  or 
may  not  be  long  enough  in  which  to 
judge  whether  or  not  a  person  is  a 
hysteric.  In  Dorcas’  case  it  was  not. 
She  was  discharged  as  being  quite 
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normal,  with  maybe  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  self-centeredness. 

Within  a  short  time  after  her  re¬ 
turn  home,  the  paralysis,  which  had 
left  her  within  a  couple  of  days  after 
its  appearance,  came  back,  this  time 
apparently  to  stay.  Her  memory  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  uncertain,  and 
an  alarming  sort  of  convulsion  end¬ 
ing  in  a  gruesome  gasp  was  becoming 
more  pronounced  each  day. 

Having  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Dorcas  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  her, 
she  still  felt  that  she  should  not  leave 
her  as  she  was  in  her  home.  After 
another  talk  with  her  friend  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  Miss  Abercrombie  had  Dor¬ 
cas  admitted  to  a  State  Hospital  where 
the  observation  period  was  three 
months  instead  of  three  days.  Before 
the  end  of  the  ten  months,  the  hos¬ 
pital  authorities  had  agreed  that  she 
should  be  a  permanent  resident  there, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Dorcas  and  every¬ 
one  else. 

The  case  of  Dttrcas  has  been  given 
in  considerable  detail  because  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  number  of  points  which  are 
very  characteristic  of  hysterics.  First, 
she  was  so  intent  on  doing  that  thing 
which  would  be  most  certain  to  focus 
attention  on  her,  that  she  lost  her 
perspective  to  the  extent  of  trjing  to 
commit  suicide.  Under  the  regular 
and  wholesome  routine  of  school  life 
she  had  gotten  along  fairly  well,  until 
she  began  to  feel  an  impelling,  in¬ 
stinctive  need  for  some  other  explana¬ 
tion  than  the  right  one  for  her  fail¬ 
ure  to  do  the  work  of  the  second  year 
of  high  school.  Then  her  memory 
began  to  fail,  that  is,  she  became 
amnesic.  At  home  again,  her  natural 
indolence,  coupled  with  a  growing 
need  to  be  the  most  unusual  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  person  in  the  neighborhood. 


began  to  dominate  her.  Also,  her  de¬ 
veloping  an  anesthetic  “glove”  and 
“stocking” — that  is,  a  lack  of  feeling 
in  the  ann  and  leg — is  a  quite  defin¬ 
ite  indication  of  hysteria.  If  there 
had  been  a  real  paralysis,  it  would 
have  followed  the  anatomical  and 
physiological  possibilities  of  the  body. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a  highly 
intelligent  woman,  well-informed  as 
to  the  structure  of  the  body,  will  still 
develop  impossible  paralyses  and  sen¬ 
sitivities,  if  she  develops  hysteria.  A 
malingerer,  or  a  man  who  feigns  sick¬ 
ness,  may  seem  to  have  paralysis,  but 
insensitiveness  to  pain  cannot  be  so 
easily  feigned.  If  Dorcas’  instinctive 
and  emotional  selves  had  not  gained 
such  complete  dominance  over  her 
consciousness,  she  could  not  have  re¬ 
frained  from  reacting  as  vigorously 
as  anyone  to  the  prick  of  a  pin. 

Hysteria  is  hard  to  define.  Gould’s 
medical  dictionary  says  that  it  is  a 
“functional  neurosis  with  abnormal 
sensations,  emotions,  or  paroxysms.” 
Being  interpreted,  this  means  a  ner¬ 
vous  condition  affecting  the  functions 
of  the  body  which  express  themselves 
in  abnormal  ways  and  with  abnormal 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  person 
affected.  This  definition  lays  slight 
stress  on  a  characteristic  which  is  very 
common  to  hysterics,  and  that  is  their 
suggestibility  to  whatever  fits  in  with 
the  particular  twist  in  their  minds. 
A  notable  trait  in  hysterics  is  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  develop  an 
earache  or  a  headache  if  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  them.  The  paroxysms  of 
which  the  definition  speaks  may  be 
entirely  absent  in  individual  hysterics, 
but  is  more  likely  than  not  to  appear 
sooner  or  later.  Dorcas’  convulsion 
comes  under  this  head. 

It  is  the  mild  forms  of  hysteria  on 
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which  the  home  teacher  may  spend 
much  thought  and  energy.  A  milder 
hysteric  may  simply  go  from  one  ill¬ 
ness  to  another  so  fast  that  she  has 
no  time  to  progress  with  any  useful 
sort  of  work,  or  she  may  so  mix  her 
dreams  with  reality  that  she  cannot 
distinguish  between  them.  These  are 
the  cases  which,tax  the  minds  of  even 
the  most  distinguished  experts.  The 
home  teacher  hates  to  misjudge  a  pupil 
and  so  continues  to  struggle  with  her. 
hoping  that  each  ailment  will  be  the 
last  or  that  each  obvious  falsehood  is 
only  a  misapprehension.  Whenever 
the  home  teacher  cannot  avoid  feeling 
that  some  doubtful  pupil  is  profiting 
by  some  disability  for  which  there  is 
no  physical  cause,  he  is  justified  in 
insisting  that  that  pupil  see  a  psychia¬ 
trist  or  psychologist  if  he  is  honestly 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  services  of 
the  Commission. 

A  hysteric  is  by  far  the  hardest  sort 
of  mental  case  for  a  home  teacher  to 
pass  judgment  on.  There  are  two 
dangers  which  are  especially  to  be 
avoided  in  working  with  people  who 
may  have  hysteria.  The  first  is  that 
of  mistaking  a  malingerer  for  a  hys¬ 
teric.  A  malingerer  consciously  de¬ 
velops  his  disability  for  motives  of 
which  he  is  entirely  conscious,  such 
as  escaping  an  unpleasant  duty.  Al¬ 
most  every  child  experiments  with 
malingering  by  developing  a  headache 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  staying 
away  from  an  unfortunate  examina¬ 
tion,  or  by  having  a  backache  when 


he  is  asked  to  chop  wood.  In  an 
adult,  the  lack  of  moral  growth  which 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  malinger 
is  a  sign  of  mental  abnormality  but 
not  of  hysteria,  no  matter  how  much 
the  symptoms  may  resemble  each 
other.  The  second  danger  is  that  of 
judging  the  hysteric  too  harshly. 
Hysteria  is  never  an  admirable  thing. 
Yet  there  are  always  to  be  found 
among  hysterics  a  certain  number  who 
would  never  have  been  so  classed  if 
they  had  not  been  thrust  into  some 
phase  of  life  for  which  they  were  un¬ 
fitted,  and  to  avoid  which  their  more 
primitive  selves  had  developed  pro¬ 
tective  disabilities.  The  highly  strung 
man  who  volunteered  was  a  patriot 
with  all  his  best  self,  but  his  extreme 
sensitivity  and  vivid  imagination  got 
the  better  of  his  intellectual  processes 
and  he  became  a  hysteric  until  the 
armistice  was  signed.  The  woman 
who  suddenly  loses  her  sight  may  sud¬ 
denly  be  furnished  her  first  respite 
from  a  life  of  drudgery,  a  respite 
which  her  weary  spirit  is  so  loath  to 
give  up  that  she  develops  one  reason 
after  another  why  she  is  unable  to 
learn  anything  which  might  necessi¬ 
tate  her  working  again.  The  final 
word  on  hysteria  is  that  anyone  who 
is  even  suspected  of  being  so  afflicted 
should  see  a  psychiatrist  or  psychol¬ 
ogist.  He  is  a  case  for  the  home 
worker  only  in-so-far  as  the  home¬ 
worker  is  the  only  person  qualified  to 
see  that  he  is  placed  under  the  prop>er 
sort  of  care. 


Charles  W.  Brown 


CHARLES  W.  BROWN,,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  is  a  New  Englander,  whose 
ancestry  dates  back  to  those  stalwart 
Pilgfrim  fathers  who  helped  to  found 
our  country.  He 
was  bom  in  New- 
buryport,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  June 
14,  1858,  receiv¬ 
ing  his  schooling 
in  the  public 
schools  there,  and 
at  Dummer 
Academy,  South 
Byfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

But  living  as  he 
did  at  that  point 
of  the  Merrimac 
River  which 
empties  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  twang  of  the 
salt  air  soon  be¬ 
came  too  much 
for  him.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  sight  of 
the  old  captains  who  frequented  this 
city-by-the-sea,  with  their  tales  of 
treasure-lore  and  of  far-off  places — 
incited  him  to  dreams  of  boarding 
some  schooner  bound  for  remote 
lands.  Or  it  may  have  been  merely 
that  love  of  carving  out  the  unknown 
trail,  which  seems  to  be  a  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  wide-awake 
youth. 

At  any  rate  he  was  only  seventeen 
when  he  waved  good-bye  to  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  and  set  sail. 

The  next  ten  years  of  his  life 
teemed  with  adventure.  It  would  not 


seem  difficult  to  picture  those  days. 
Needless  to  say  they  were  not  lack¬ 
ing  in  color  and  contrast,  for  his 
route  lay  between  Australia  and 
China ;  the  one,  a  land  of  pioneers  and 
wide  unsettled  tracts;  the  other,  a 
country  of  people 
who  worshipped 
and  lived  in  the 
traditions  of  an 
ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  was  not 
very  long  before 
he  was  made  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel 
on  which  he  was 
then  sailing. 

With  a  wide 
experience  and 
knowledge  gained 
from  his  travels, 
such  as  few  young 
men  of  twenty- 
seven  can  boast, 
he  retired  from 
the  sea  in  1885, 
and  went  to  Min¬ 
neapolis,  where 
he  entered  the 
glass  manufacturing  and  jobbing  busi¬ 
ness.  There  he  remained  until  1898, 
when  he  moved  to  Pittsburgh  and  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company. 

His  rise  in  the  firm  has  been  rapid. 
In  1905  he  was  made  vice-president, 
and  in  1915  president  and  director, 
which  positions  he  has  since  held.  He 
is  a  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Qeveland,  and  is  director 
in  the  Mellon  National  Bank  and 
Fidelity  Title  and  Trust  Company  of 
Pittsburgh. 


The  Importance  of  a  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind 

r>y  Patrick  O’Neil,  Field  Agent 
New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


The  writer  presents  the  following 
account  of  his  activities  as  a  field 
agent  with  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  with  the 
hope  that  others  engaged  in  like  work 
w’ill  give  him  and  his  fellow  workers 
all  over  the  country  the  benefit  of  their 
valuable  exfierience.  Thus,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  through  an  interchange  of  ex¬ 
periences  and  ideas,  much  information 
may  be  gained,  not  only  by  those 
w'orking  for  the  blind,  but  also  by 
many  who  do  not  realize  —  as  the 
writer  did  not  before  entering  the 
field — the  vast  amount  of  good  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  well  regulated 
state  commission  for  the  blind. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  by  casual 
observers  that  the  good  actually  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  field  is  not  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  tremendous  effort 
expended.  Not  many  critics  realize 
the  amount  and  variety  of  service  ren¬ 
dered,  but  we  must  admit  that  their 
contention  is  not  unfounded.  Thought¬ 
ful  workers  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  service  to  those  whom  they 
would  help  most  effectively  does  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  number  of 
organizations  in  the  field  as  it  does  on 
the  unity  and  coordinative  effort  of 
such  organizations. 

Perhaps  I  should  explain  here  that 
these  observations  apply  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
where  there  are  fifteen  private  organi¬ 
zations  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  It  would  appear  reasonable  to 


believe  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be 
said  to  be  efficient  only  when  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  volunteer  groups  are  so  di¬ 
rected  that  their  activities  fit  into  each 
other  without  duplication  and  with  the 
interest  of  the  entire  state  in  view'. 
Further,  it  would  appear  reasonable 
to  contend  that  a  state  commission  or 
a‘ state  department  for  the  blind,  call 
it  what  you  will,  is  the  agency  through 
w'hich  this  unification  and  cohesion 
should  be  effected. 

A  similar  situation  representing  state 
and  local  effort  exists  in  other  states 
and  doubtless  new  groups,  both  public 
and  private,  will  l>e  created  through 
the  stimulus  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Local  associations 
are  usually  established  in  cities  where 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
Iversons  to  warrant  the  administration 
of  an  industrial  center.  With  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  their  work  is  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  that  of  trade  training  and  work¬ 
shop  manufacture.  Therefore,  the  field 
activities  .such  as  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness,  economic  rehabilitation,  etc.,  are 
given  secondary  place  and  must  be¬ 
come  the  responsibility  of  the  state, 
which  is  prepared  to  cover  the  entire 
territory.  Private  associations  are  to 
be  praised  for  the  untold  effort  they 
are  putting  forth,  but  to  expect  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  unaided  is  para¬ 
mount  to  supposing  that  a  county 
could  perform  the  duties  of  a  state, 
or  a  state  those  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Hence,  we  have  need  for  state 
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commissions  or  departments  for  the 
blind,  and,  as  a  national  aid,  we  have 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  showing 
the  importance  of  a  state  commission 
is  to  take  you  with  me  into  a  county 
not  covered  by  any  local  association 
for  the  blind.  In  July,  1924,  I  under¬ 
took  work  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
the  largest  county  of  Xew  York  State. 
St.  Lawrence  County  is  situated  pleas¬ 
antly  among  the  foothills  of  the  Adir- 
ondacks  and  has  an  area  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  thousand  square  miles — 
almost  entirely  rural.  The  population 
is  about  eighty  thousand. 

My  census  sheets  contained  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  one  persons 
who  were  listed  as  blind  on  our  rec¬ 
ords,  or  had  been  reported  as  such 
through  unauthentic  sources.  It  was 
my  duty  to  investigate  and  report  on 
the  census  and  to  find  out  the  needs 
of  each  individual  from  the  medical, 
social,  industrial  and  economic  stand¬ 
points.  A  careful  sifting  showed  that 
only  sixty-five  persons  from  the  list 
actually  resided  in  the  county  at  that 
time — the  remainder  were  deceased, 
had  moved  away,  or  were  not  blind. 
In  several  cases,  suitable  medical  at¬ 
tention  had  been  secured  through  the 
Commission  and  a  sufficient  amount  of 
vision  had  been  restored  to  render  the 
individual  independent.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  of  these  sixty-five 
blind  people  the  princi}xil  causes  of 
blindness  are  cataracts  and  optic  atro¬ 
phy,  there  being  very  few  cases  of 
accidental  blindness.  As  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  state  commission  may 
be  of  the  greatest  help  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  involves  the  study  of 
causes,  I  was  responsible  for  securing 


medical  diagnoses  from  eye  specialists 
and  the  degree  of  vision  in  each  in¬ 
stance  where  total  blindness  was  not 
involved.  When  all  of  the  sixty-two 
counties  of  New  York  State  have  been 
analyzed,  there  will  be  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  mass  of  data  on  the  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission. 

For  the  sake  of  analysis,  I  shall 
refer  to  the  blind  residents  of  this 
county  under  five  age  groups,  each 
group  being  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  education,  industrial  po¬ 
tentialities  and  old  age ; 

(1)  Sixty  years  and  over 

(2)  Forty  to  sixty  years  of  age 

(3)  Twenty  to  forty  years  of  age 

(4)  Ten  to  twenty  years  of  age 

(5)  Under  ten  years  of  age 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  or  exactly  thirty- 
three,  are  included  in  the  group  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  majority  of 
these  were  living  under  very  favorable 
conditions,  having  saved  sufficient 
during  their  working  years  (before 
losing  their  sight)  to  provide  for  the 
rainy  day.  Still — as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  expected  in  the  case  of  elderly 
people,  there  were  several  in  the 
county  almshouse  and  at  the  state  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  insane.  These  were  well 
cared  for. 

The  nineteen  individuals  between 
forty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  however, 
were  very  much  alive.  Two  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  street  laborers  by  the  city 
of  Ogdenburg ;  two  were  successful 
piano  tuners;  (one  of  the  latter  cared 
for  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
pianos  during  the  year).  Another  was 
capably  managing  two  of  his  own 
farms  as  well  as  dabbling  a  little  in 
real  estate;  another  was  successfully 
carrying  on  a  shoe  business  inherited 
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from  his  father.  Eight  were  busy  on 
their  own  farms  or  were  working  for 
others  as  farm  hands.  Two  women 
were  ably  managing  their  own  homes. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  only  two  in¬ 
mates  of  institutions  in  this  age  group 
and  only  one  person  needing  a  relief 
allowance  under  the  New  York  state 
relief  law — a  law  which  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  responsible  for  drafting  and 
placing  upon  the  statute  books. 

May  I  digress  here  for  a  moment 
to  mention  one  of  the  pleasures  in 
connection  with  my  work?  Mr.  B., 
who  had  been  without  sight  for  nine 
years,  had  given  up  all  hope  of  having 
his  sight  restored  and  was  naturally 
very  much  depressed  when  I  found 
him.  After  much  persuasion,  he  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  me  to  consult  an 
eminent  oculist  and  the  result  was  that 
a  useful  degree  of  vision  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  restored.  Such  instances  as 
this  more  than  justify  the  delving  into 
out-of-the-way  corners  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  into  sections  where 
transportation  is  difficult. 

In  group  (3),  covering  those  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  I 
found  one  competent  weaver  whose 
output  was  being  sold  through  the 
sales  department  of  the  Commission. 
In  another  instance,  a  man  was  being 
taught  weaving  by  the  Commission’s 
home  teacher,  while  still  another,  who 
had  only  recently  lost  his  sight,  was 
undergoing  medical  treatment  during 
the  period  of  adjustment  to  blindness. 
This  group  contained  one  candidate 
for  industrial  employment  who,  there¬ 
fore,  became  my  responsibility.  Mr. 
C’s  situation  was  very  interesting. 
After  leaving  a  school  for  the  blind, 
he  had  lived  in  a  condition  of  almost 
complete  idleness,  but  I  was  convinced 


after  talking  with  him  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  unusual  mettle.  He  was  of  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  I  sought 
and  obtained  an  opportunity  for  him 
in  a  factory  of  the  Standard  Shade 
Roller  Company  where  he  is  still  em¬ 
ployed  drilling  holes  in  the  ends  of 
curtain  poles — by  means  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  drill  press.  He  is  happy  and  is 
earning  a  living  wage. 

Group  (4)  revealed  five  young  blind 
persons  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  two  of  whom  were  established 
as  mental  defectives.  These  two  cases 
alone  stress  the  importance  of  a  state¬ 
wide  organization  for  the  blind,  that 
can  maintain  visiting  field  workers. 
One  of  these  young  p>eople  was  a  girl 
who  had  attended  a  school  for  the 
blind  for  three  years  and  who  had 
been  returned  to  a  poor  home  environ¬ 
ment,  without  plans  for  further  super¬ 
vision.  Immediate  steps  were  taken 
for  her  admission  to  an  institution  for 
the  feeble  minded.  The  other,  a  young 
man,  had  very  good  home  conditions 
and  was  left  with  his  own  people 
under  careful  supervision.  He  was 
retained  on  the  active  list  for  visits 
from  the  Commission  field  agents.  A 
third  case  was  that  of  a  totally  deaf 
and  blind  child  who  was  at  once  rec¬ 
ommended  to  a  school  for  the  deaf 
(where  deaf-blind  are  accepted)  in 
New  York  City.  Two  further  cases 
called  for  preventive  measures.  One 
of  these  was  under  school  age  and  will 
be  kept  under  general  supervision  un¬ 
til  ready  for  admission  to  a  school  for 
the  blind.  Much  more  difficulty  was 
expyerienced,  however,  in  the  case  of 
the  second  girl  for  her  parents  were 
unwilling  to  have  her  sent  away  to 
scliool.  Having  myself  been  a  pupil 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  I 
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was  ultimately  successful  in  persuad¬ 
ing  them  to  allow  me  to  file  application, 
and  she  was  admitted. 

A  synopsis  of  the  foregoing  brief 
account  of  my  five  weeks’  effort  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  shows  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  state  commission  for  the 
blind  to  render  no  fewer  than  six 
different  kinds  of  service : 

1.  Prevention  of  blindness. 

2.  Medical  treatment  resulting  in  res¬ 
toration  of  vision. 

3.  Securing  economic  help  under  a 
relief  law. 

4.  Industrial  placement. 

5.  Admission  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
or  to  a  suitable  institution. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  home. 

Instruction  in  the  home  includes  les¬ 
sons  in  embossed  reading  and  writing ; 
the  practical  use  of  the  typewriter; 
and  instruction  in  basketry,  sewing, 
crocheting  and  weaving — occupations 
which  render  the  pupils  at  least  par¬ 
tially  self-supporting.  In  such  cases, 
the  Commission  disposes  of  any  sur¬ 
plus  products  which  cannot  be  sold 
locally  by  the  worker. 

Were  it  possible  to  point  out  no 
other  benefits  to  the  blind  under  the 


administration  of  a  state  commission, 
the  foregoing  would  more  than  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  state  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  responsibility  of  cover¬ 
ing  its  entire  territory,  is  the  least 
expensive  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  far-reaching  instrument  for  serv¬ 
ice  that  could  possibly  de  devised. 

Before  stating  in  conclusion,  the  ap¬ 
proximate  cost  of  the  service  rendered 
last  year  by  the  Commission,  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  readers  these  questions ; 
If  you  had  lost  your  sight,  what  would 
it  be  worth  to  you  and  to  the  state, 
to  have  it  restored?  If  you  were 
in  idleness  and  dependent  for  support 
on  your  parents  or  friends,  what 
would  it  mean  to  you  to  earn  an  honest 
dollar?  If  you  had  a  blind  child 
whom  you  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  have  educated,  what  would  it  be 
worth  to  you  to  be  told  of  a  school  for 
the  blind? 

The  approximate  cost  to  each  in¬ 
habitant  of  New  York  State  last  year 
for  the  service  rendered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  was  less  than 
one  penny!  If  your  state  is  without 
a  commission,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 


Possibilities  for  the  Blind  in  Manufacturing 
Reed  Furniture 

By  John  Madsen 

Instructor  of  Reed  Work.  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 


Reed  furniture  manufacturing 
offers  a  wide  field  of  industry 
to  the  blind  worker.  There  are 
a  great  variety  of  models  which  can 
be  handled  easily,  and  sold  readily. 
There  are  no  small  stitches  nor  fine 
materials  to  be  considered.  These  are 
important  items  to  discount  as  they 
are  often  great  stumbling  blocks  in 
t,he  way  of  those  adult  blind  whose 
fingers  lack  sensitiveness.  The  work 
is  clean  and  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
home. 

h'or  three  classes  of  persons  with¬ 
out  sight  I  advocate  this  profession 
as  possible  and  profitable.  The 
man  with  the  active  brain,  quick  hand 
and  sensitive  finger  is  in  the  first 
class.  When  undertaking  a  job,  I 
have  observed  that  this  type  of  worker 
forms  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  what 
the  finished  product  should  be.  He 
finds  it  easy  to  master  the  different 
forms  of  weaving  and  has  no  trouble 
in  recognizing  new  combinations. 
The  setting  up  of  frames  causes  him 
no  difficulty;  he  is  able  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  numerous  necessary 
measurements  because  of  his  power 
to  visualize  the  completed  model. 

The  second  class  is  composed  of 
men  who  think  quickly,  but  are  slow 
of  hand.  I  have  found  that  in  most 
cases  their  trouble  lies  in  the  use  of 
too  many  tools.  They  work  with  five 
implements  when  the  results  might  be 


accomplished  with  one  at  considerable 
time-saving.  Whether  working  on 
hand  caning  or  reed  furniture  manu¬ 
facturing,  they  are  inefficient  until 
they  can  be  broken  of  this  habit.  I 
remember  an  old-time  pupil  of  mine 
who  used  among  other  tools — an  awl 
with  a  straight  round  point,  one  with 
a  straight  flat  point,  another  with  a 
bent  round  jwint,  and  still  a  fourth 
with  a  bent  flat  point.  In  addition  he 
had  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  ham¬ 
mer  and  six-inch  strip  of  wood.  He 
spent  more  time  looking  for  his  tools 
than  a  first-class  man  would  take  to 
complete  the  job,  but  insisted  that  he 
was  unable  to  do  the  work  without 
all  of  them. 

The  third  class  consists  of  men  w'ho 
are  active  physically  but  not  alert 
mentally.  They  learn  to  make  the 
simpler  models  well,  but  not  without 
arduous  practice. 

Neither  the  third  nor  second  class 
is  as  promising  as  the  first,  but  wdth 
proper  supervision  can  be  trained  to 
turn  out  successful  work.  I  have  even 
found  it  possible  to  recruit  from  a 
fourth  class,  composed  of  men  who 
consider  themselves  too  old  to  learn 
the  reed  manufacturing  business.  I 
know  of  several  instances  where  men 
have  failed  at  hand  caning  because 
they  could  not  feel  the  stitches,  but 
have  become  very  proficient  as  reed 
workers. 


Work  Among  the  Chinese  Blind 


By  George  B.  Fryer 


THF  work  among  the  Chinese 
Blind  shows  progress  during 
the  past  year.  Not  only  do  our 
missionaries  realize  that  something  of 
a  more  tangible  nature  can  be  done 
for  the  blind,  but  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  see  the 
necessity  of  action 
both  from  the 
humanitarian  and 
from  an  economic 
stand.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  those 
interested  in  this 
much  needed  work 
to  push  ahead  and 
take  advantage  of 
the  great  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  i  e  s  now 
opened.  The 
Chinese  Church 
has  an  important 
duty  to  perform 

in  organized  ac-  „ 

...  Making  Bar 

tion,  and  it  is 

hoped  that  its  leaders  will  realize 
their  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
these  handicapped  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Scope 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  the  blind  in  China, 
but  in  a  recent  article  on  trachoma. 
Dr.  Howard  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  Peking,  makes  the 
startling  statement  that  there  are 
at  least  three  millions  who  are  blind 
in  both  eyes,  six  millions  who  are 
blind  in  one  eye,  and  twenty  mil¬ 


lions  who  have  serious  diseases  of 
the  e)'^es,  many  of  whom  will  even¬ 
tually  be  blind  or  nearly  so. 

Causes  of  Blindness 

The  chief  cause  is  trachoma.  In 
many  parts  of 
China  over  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of 
the  population  are 
victims  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  —  smallpox, 
venereal  diseases, 
dirt  and  accidents 
figure  largely 
among  the  other 
factors.  Over 
sixty  per  cent  of 
the  blindness  of 
China  could  have 
been  prevented  had 
simple  remedies 
been  administered. 


Making  Bamboo  Brooms 


)oo  Brooms  Agencies  at  Work 

There  are  twenty-nine  schools  and 
industrial  homes  for  the  blind  in 
thirteen  provinces,  with  about  1,200 
pupils  and  workers.  Various  Mis¬ 
sion  Hospitals  and  House  Com¬ 
mittees  are  curing  diseases  of  the 
eyes  and  spreading  abroad  many 
preventive  measures.  Individual 
missionaries  are  teaching  many 
blind  to  read  and  work  and  to  be¬ 
come  useful  citizens  in  their  homes. 
The  Special  Committee  on  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Work  Among  the  Blind 
in  China  organized  by  the  National 
Christian  Council  is  trying  to  unify 
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the  work  and  assist  in  the  urgent 
need  of  expansion. 

Divisions  of  the  Work 

The  blind  in  the  various  schools 
are  given  as  thorough  an  education 
as  their  limited  funds  allow,  as 
higher  education  means  better 
equipment.  Graduates  are  teachers, 
organists,  masseurs,  Bible  workers 
and  evangelists.  Two  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  St.  John’s  University  and 
at  once  found  useful  and  lucrative 
positions,  one  as  a  teacher  of  English 
and  the  other  as  a  dictaphone  oper¬ 
ator. 

The  blind  are  taught  to  become  as 
nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 
Knitting,  weaving  cloth  and  rugs, 
reed,  rattan  and  bamboo  baskets  and 
furniture,  brush  making  and  poultry 
raising  are  the  chief  industries 
taught  which  have  aleady  proved  to 
be  successful. 

Production  of  Braille  Literature 

There  is  a  great  need  for  braille 
litei'ature  and  textbooks.  A  start 
has  been  made  in  the  printing  of 
textbooks  in  Union  Mandarin 
Braille  and  other  literature  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow.  Now  that  the 
blind  can  be  taught  to  read,  reading 
matter  must  be  provided  for  them. 
Nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Gospel  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  copies  of  the  primers 
were  sold  during  the  year. 

Promotion  of  Home-Teaching 

Any  one  who  can  read  ordinary 
Chinese  can  help  the  blind  to  read 


and  to  write.  Primers  have  been 
published  with  the  written  character 
over  the  braille  symbol  to  facilitate 
the  teacher.  A  great  many  have 
taken  up  this  line  of  work  and  many 
blind  can  now  read  their  Bible  and 
hymn  book. 

Stocking  of  Braille  and  School 
Requisites 

A  central  depot  has  been  opened 
for  the  sale  of  braille  supplies  for 
schools  and  individuals.  Writing 
frames  and  arithmetic  boards  and 
paper  are  kept  in  stock.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  paper  and  two  writ¬ 
ing  frames  were  sold  during  the 
year. 

Preventive  Work 

The  hospitals  are  giving  valuable 
service  in  curing  those  who  come 
to  them  for  help  and  the  Council  on 
Health  Education  has  provided 
literature  to  show  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  blindness,  also  lantern 
slides  and  posters  and  have  worked 
out  courses  of  lectures  and  charts 
for  the  use  of  any  who  may  be  able 
to  use  them.  They  have  organized 
publicity  campaigns  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mandarin  Braille  Quarterly  Letter 

This  extremely  useful  quarterly 
is  edited  by  the  Reverend  G.  A. 
Glayton  and  printed  in  Peking  on 
a  stereotyping  machine.  It  has  been 
sent  periodically  to  all  blind  persons 
who  can  read,  and  much  good  has 
come  from  the  sympathy  and  good 
cheer  of  its  columns. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Plays 
Blind  Girl’s  Composition 


A  TWENTY-FOUR  -  year  -  old 
blind  girl  comes  forward  to 
prove  to  us  once  more  that  the 
power  of  accomplishing  the  worth¬ 
while  comes  from  within  rather  than 
without.  She  is  Mary  Lynn  Rollins, 
of  Tennessee,  who  was  recently  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  acclaim  by  the  crit¬ 
ics  and  audience  when  one  of  her 
latest  musical  compositions,  “Spanish 
Dance,”  was  played  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  by  the  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

When  scarcely  three  years  of  age 
this  gentle-faced  girl  was  deprived  of 
sight  through  illness.  Even  then, 
however,  an  inherent  love  for  music 
which  not  even  the  loss  of  vision  could 
curtail  for  long,  was  beginning  to  feel 
need  for  expression.  For  hours  at  a 
time  the  child  would  sit  at  the  piano, 
fumbling  over  the  keys,  trying  to  give 
tune  to  that  something  which  tugged 
at  her  heartstrings.  She  hummed 
melodies  long  before  she  could  pro¬ 
nounce  words  distinctly.  When  only 
five  years  old,  she  played  a  hymn 
which  she  had  heard  in  church  but 
once — so  perfectly — that  her  mother 
decided  that  the  little  girl  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  study  and  de¬ 
velop  her  talent. 

And  so,  at  twelve,  she  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Professor  Emil 
Trebing  and  actual  preparation  for 
her  lifework  began. 

Four  years  later  she  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Federated  Qubs  of 
Arkansas  for  the  best  musical  com¬ 
position  among  the  sixteen  year  olds. 
After  her  graduation  from  Arkan¬ 


sas  School  for  the  Blind  and  Perkins 
Institute,  she  enrolled  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory.  While  there, 
she  composed  her  first  orchestral  piece, 
“The  Ocean,”  which  was  played  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  at  a  concert  in 
December,  1923.  After  that  she  wrote 
“Twilight  on  the  Water,”  which  was 
rendered  at  the  Pops  on  May  23,  1924. 

She  encountered  niany  difficulties 
in  the  luatter  of  getting  up  a  com¬ 
position  for  orchestra. 

But — “I  will  not  be  downed  by  ol> 
Stacies,  for  they  are  things  to  over¬ 
come,”  declared  this  youthful,  de¬ 
termined  girl.  And  forged  straight 
ahead  toward  her  goal — “the  chance” 
to  prove  herself,  “which  is  all  that  we 
who  do  not  see  demand.” 

And  when  the  chance  did  come,  she 
was  not  found  wanting. 


Blind  Operators  With  HiRh-Powered  Machines  in  Whitewear  Factory. 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto.  Canada. 


Industry  for  Blind  Women 

By  E.  A.  Baker 

General  Secretary  of  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

DO  you  realize  that  blind  girls  ganized  to  give  steady  employment 
and  women  can  be  employed  in  to  blind  women  and  come  what  may, 
a  factory  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  accomplish 
a  blind  girl  knitting,  crochetting  or  this.  It  is  true  that  a  small  subsidy 

machine  sewing  and  marvelled  at  her  must  be  provided  to  augment  wages 

dexterity  and  accuracy?  If  you  have  to  the  blind,  and  sighted  assistance 
ever  witnessed  demonstrations  at  the  must  be  furnished  to  fetch  and  carry ; 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Tor-  also  for  inspection  work  on  the  gar- 
onto,  Canada,  as  arranged  in  the  Proc-  ments  in  order  that  no  flaw  in  ma- 
ess  and  Women’s  Buildings  during  terial  or  workmanship  may  be  over- 
the  past  several  years,  you  will  under-  looked. 

stand.  If  you  have  not  been  so  for-  The  various  processes  in  the  fac- 
tunate  as  to  have  seen  these  or  even  tory  were  described.  First,  the  many 
to  have  visited  the  factory  for  Blind  bolts  of  cloth  in  the  neatly  arranged 

Women  operated  by  the  Canadian  Na-  stockroom,  next  the  cutting  table 

tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  then  we  where  blind  girls,  assisted  by  a  sighted 
hoi^e  that  if  you  have  any  lingering  attendant,  were  busily  engaged  piling 
doubts  after  reading  this  article  you  layer  on  layer  of  cloth  seemingly  with- 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  see  out  end.  At  last  the  laying-out  opera- 
for  yourself.  tion  being  completed,  paper  patterns 

Recently,  a  merchant  from  North-  were  laid  on,  material  marked,  pat- 
em  Ontario  accompanied  by  his  wife,  terns  removed  and  that  thick  bed  of 
called  at  the  head  office  of  the  Insti-  cloth  passed  under  the  rapidly  mov- 
tute  and  after  becoming  intensely  in-  ing  and  almost  invisible  little  cutting 
terested  in  samples  of  house  dresses  knife.  The  parts  of  the  garments 
and  aprons,  expressed  amazement  thus  cut  were  assembled  and  passed  to 
when  told  that  twenty  blind  women  the  girls  at  the  sewing  machines, 
were  employed  at  this  work.  He  was  These  machines  are  arranged  in  rows 
soon  climbing  the  stairs  to  the  fac-  and  belted  to  a  line  shaft  driven  by 
tory  and  heard  through  the  open  doors  a  large  electric  motor.  To  operate, 
the  whirr  and  buzz  of  busy  machinery  the  blind  girl  places  her  material  in 
and  cheery  words  and  snatches  of  position  to  start  the  seam  and  when 
song  as  the  girls  worked.  \^iewing  all  is  ready  touches  a  small  foot  lever 
the  factory  from  the  open  doorway,  and  whirr!  the  cloth  is  drawn  for- 
he  remarked  on  the  neat  and  effi-  ward,  guided  by  deft  and  sensitive 
cient  layout.  It  was  explained  that  fingers  which  for  her  must  answer  for 
since  the  products  of  this  factory  must  eyes  as  well. 

compete  with  those  of  other  manu-  As  seam  after  seam  is  completed 
facturers,  every  care  must  be  exer-  and  the  garments,  passing  through 
cised  to  prevent  waste  of  time,  effort  the  various  processes,  assume  a  more 
and  material.  The  factory  was  or-  finished  appearance  our  visitor  re- 
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marked,  “I  would  never  have  thought 
it  possible.'’  The  garments  are  com¬ 
pleted,  folded,  pressed  and  finally  par¬ 
celled  in  dozen  lots  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

This  industry  for  blind  women  was 
evolved  by  the  Institute  after  much 
experimenting.  It  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  December,  1918,  under  the 
direction  of  C.  W.  Holmes,  at  that 
time  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute.  The  first  occupations 
followed  in  the  original  factory  were 
basketry,  machine  knitting,  rug  weav¬ 
ing  on  looms  and  domestic  machine 
sewing.  During  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  shop  was  practically  re¬ 
organized  with  girls  working  almost 
entirely  on  sewing  machines  driven 
by  individual  motors.  The  rug  weav¬ 
ing  and  machine  knitting  were  re¬ 
tained  as  subsidiary  lines  for  certain 
of  the  blind  employees.  In  1921  the 
factory  was  removed  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  premises  on  Adelaide  Street,  Tor¬ 
onto,  to  the  present  location,  62-64 
Baldwin  Street.  At  this  time  the 
equipment  installation  was  changed  to 
power  machines  driven  from  a  line 
shaft.  This  machine  sewing  industry 
for  blind  women  really  dates  its  in¬ 
auguration  from  early  in  1919  when 
the  individual  motor  driven  machines 
were  installed. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  cer¬ 
tain  basic  figures  to  indicate  results; 
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$52,000.00 

$2,200.00 

$9,300.00 

22 

1925 

54,.300.00 

3,200.00 

9,000.00 

20 

The  only  item  of  expense  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  is  that  of  Head 
Office  accounting.  Expense  connected 
with  gliding  or  other  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  blind  operators  to  factory  has 
been  charged  in,  also  two  weeks  an¬ 
nual  holiday,  two  weeks  sick-leave  if 
necessary,  and  lay-off.  Very  little  lay¬ 
off  time  has  been  experienced  in  the 
factory,  as  the  manager,  Mr.  E. 
Downard,  has  been  very  successful  in 
seeking  out  lines  on  which  to  keep  the 
factory  operating  continuously  the 
year  round.  The  few  sighted  opera¬ 
tives  are  employed  to  perform  intricate 
trimming  or  other  operations  that  can 
be  done  least  efficiently  by  the  blind. 
The  goods  compete  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  both  with  regard  to  quality  and 
appearance.  The  factory  last  year 
used  approximately  250,000  yards  of 
material.  Commercial  conditions  in 
Canada  during  the  years  1924  and 
1925  have  been  far  from  ideal,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  factory  has  main¬ 
tained  its  position  and  showing.  It 
is  hoped  that  with  improvement  in 
trade  conditions  an  even  better 
showing  will  be  made,  as  the  factory 
is  now  established  with  trained  and 
efficient  operatives  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

So  far  as  is  known  this  factory 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  equipped  with  power  driven  sew¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company  head  office.  New 
York,  with  branches  in  Canada,  have 
supplied  equipment  and  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  through  their  local 
representative. 


An  Appeal* 

By  Helen  Keller 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  heard  the  legend  that  represents  opportunity  as 
a  capricious  lady,  who  knocks  at  every  door  but  once,  and  if  the  door 
isn’t  opened  quickly,  she  passes  on,  never  to  return.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be.  Lovely,  desirable  ladies  won’t  wait.  You  have  to  go  out  and 
grab  ’em. 

I  am  your  opportunity.  I  am  knocking  at  your  door.  I  want  to  be 
adopted.  The  legend  doesn’t  say  what  you  are  to  do  when  several  beau¬ 
tiful  opportunities  present  themselves  at  the  same  door.  I  guess  you  have 
to  choose  the  one  you  love  best.  I  hope  you  will  adopt  me.  I  am  the 
youngest  here,  and  what  I  offer  you  is  full  of  splendid  opportunities  for 
service. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  only  four  years  old.  It 
grew  out  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  blind  and  was  called  into  existence 
by  the  sightless  themselves.  It  represents  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
thought  on  our  subject  that  has  been  reached  so  far.  Its  object  is  to  make 
the  lives  of  the  blind  more  worth  while  everywhere  by  increasing  their 
economic  value  and  giving  them  the  joy  of  normal  activity. 

Try  to  imagine  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were  suddenly  stricken 
blind  today.  Picture  yourself  stumbling  and  groping  at  noonday  as  in  the 
night,  your  work,  your  independence  gone.  In  that  dark  world  wouldn’t 
you  be  glad  if  a  friend  took  you  by  the  hand  and  said,  “Come  with  me 
and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  do  some  of  the  things  you  used  to  do  when 
you  could  see’’?  That  is  just  the  kind  of  friend  the  American  Foundation 
is  going  to  be  to  all  the  blind  in  this  country  if  seeing  people  will  give  it 
the  support  it  must  have. 

You  have  heard  how  through  a  little  word  dropped  from  the  fingers 
of  another  a  ray  of  light  from  another  soul  touched  the  darkness  of  my 
mind  and  I  found  myself,  found  the  world,  found  God.  It  is  because  my 
teacher  learned  about  me  and  broke  through  the  dark,  silent  imprisonment 
which  held  me  that  I  am  able  to  work  for  myself  and  for  others.  It  is  the 
caring  we  want  more  than  money.  The  gift  without  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  the  giver  is  empty.  If  you  care,  if  we  can  make  the  people  of 
this  great  country  care,  the  blind  will  indeed  triumph  over  blindness. 

The  opportunity  I  bring  you  is  this:  To  foster  and  sponsor  the  work 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Will  you  not  help  me  hasten 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  preventable  blindness,  no  little  deaf,  blind 
child  untaught,  no  blind  man  or  woman  unaided?  I  appeal  to  you, 
you  who  have  your  sight,  your  hearing,  you  who  are  strong  and  brave 
and  kind.  Will  you  not  constitute  yourselves  Knights  of  the  Blind  in 
this  crusade  against  darkness? 


'Delivered  before  International  Convention  of  Lions’  Clubs,  Cedar  Point,  Obio. 


Address  Before  the  International  Convention 
of  Lions’  Clubs 

By  Harry  Hartman 


After  the  great  exhibition  of 
patience  which  rivals  that  of 
Job  and  of  perseverance  which 
was  not  surpassed  by  Hercules,  I 
wonder  wihat  I  can  bring  to  you. 

This  Committee  on  the  Blind  was 
appointed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  During  that  time  we  have 
surveyed  the  field 
and  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  for¬ 
mulate  some  poli¬ 
cies  with  regard  to 
work  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults 
that  can  be  na¬ 
tional  and  inter- 
national.  The 
policies,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  can  be 
carried  by  every 
Club.  When  it 
comes  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  there 
is  the  opportunity 
for  each  Club  to  do 
the  service  that  the 
Club  thinks  is  most  needed  in  its 
community.  Our  Chairman  has  cov¬ 
ered  this  point  admirably,  and  I 
shall  detain  you  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Fortunately,  I  haven’t  writ¬ 
ten  anything  except  one  or  two  very 
short  re.solutions,  and  therefore  I 
can  chop  what  I  have  to  say  in  two 
and  let  you  go  and  get  some  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  air,  sunshine  and 
water  before  you  have  your  dinner. 
Of  course,  the  one  outstanding 


thing  in  Lionism  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  at  the  present  time  is  the 
Lions’  Juvenile  Braille  Magazine. 
That  is  past  history  now.  We  all 
lake  that  for  granted.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  getting  every  Club  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  maga¬ 
zine  stands  for,  and  we  can  do  that 
only  through  the 
medium  which  our 
President  has  sug¬ 
gested,  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  help  work 
out  this  problem 
with  respect  to  the 
Lions’  Juvenile 
Braille  Monthly 
Magazine. 

In  considering 
what  kind  of  a  re¬ 
port  this  Commit¬ 
tee  should  make  to 
this  Convention  in 
Cedar  Point,  it  was 
finally  decided  that 
we  could  not,  after 
working  for  only 
six  months,  come  here  and  make 
any  definite,  concrete  suggestions  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  individual 
Clubs.  We  felt  that  behind  all  work 
for  blind  people  was  the  funda¬ 
mental  policy,  the  fundamental 
principle,  the  relationship  of  one 
human  being  to  another,  which 
we  should  stress  at  this  time,  and 
leave  to  the  Committee  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President-elect  here 
at  Cedar  Point  the  work  of  putting 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Clubs  some  definite  suggfestions. 

So,  friends,  today  I  shall  merely 
confine  my  remarks  to  some  very 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Spirit 
of  Lionism.  Have  you  all  read  your 
Program?  Good!  I  just  want  to 
apply  the  Principles  of  Lionism  in 
this  Program  to  one  phase  of  the 
activity  of  our  great  service  organi¬ 
zation,  J  i  i 

The  burden  of  blindness  is  its  iso¬ 
lation,  the  isolation  which  it  brings 
to  the  individual  so  handicapped. 
The  public  so  often  views  blind  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  class,  groups  them  and  calls 
them  “The  Blind.”  Suppose  today 
you  met  a  blue-eyed,  blond-haired 
beggar  on  the  street  and  you  gave 
him  a  quarter.  Tomorrow,  if  you 
met  a  blue-eyed,  blond-haired  in¬ 
dividual,  your  hand  would  not  go 
down  into  your  pocket  and  pull  out 
a  quarter,  necessarily.  Why  not? 
You  would  look  at  that  individual, 
not  as  having  only  the  attributes  of 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  and  there¬ 
fore  absolutely  the  same  as  the  beg¬ 
gar  you  met  yesterday,  but  you 
would  look  upon  him  as  a  human 
being  who  has  many  character¬ 
istics,  and,  after  sizing  him  up 
just  as  you  or  I  want  to  have  people 
consider  us,  you  would  say,  “No,  I 
don’t  need  to  give  this  man  with 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair  a  quarter; 
all  I  give  this  man  is  a  greeting  of 
good  fellowship.” 

Now,  the  question  is,  friends,  ap¬ 
plying  that  to  blind  people,  there 
is  too  much  of  what  Miss  Keller 
said, — “The  gift  without  the  giver 
is  bare,” — the  gift  without  the  in¬ 
terest  behind  it  amounts  to  very  lit¬ 
tle.  We  could  raise  lots  of  money 


by  a  very  strong  appeal,  but,  friends, 
if  we  didn’t  have  the  support  of  the 
public,  how  far  would  that  money 
be  of  service? 

The  greatest  service  that  one  hu¬ 
man  being  can  give  to  another  is  a 
thorough  understanditig.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  three  ex¬ 
amples  that  happened  right  here  on 
this  peninsula,  illustrating  my  point. 

Last  evening  after  dinner  —  ex¬ 
cuse  the  personal  reference,  because 
I  take  it  as  a  joke.  Heavens!  The 
best  thing  that  any  handicapped 
person  has  is  a  sense  of  humor. 
That  is  the  saving  grace,  and  it  is 
very  amusing  to  me  and  I  wish  you 
would  all  consider  it  as  such ;  but  I 
think  it  is  significant,  and  I  believe 
if  Lionism  is  going  to  bring  a  big 
piece  of  work  into  the  field  of  help¬ 
ing  blind  people,  it  must  bring  that 
service,  not  through  money  primar¬ 
ily,  but  through  the  interest  that 
comes  from  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem. 

Now  for  the  stories. 

Mrs.  Hartman  and  I  after  dinner 
were  walking  along  the  promenade. 
A  few  very  hilarious  Lions  came 
along  and  apparently  thought  that 
we  were  here  on  a  honeymoon.  They 
said,  “Just  married !  Of  course  you 
are  happy!”  And,  unfortunately  for 
me,  I  have  a  brain  that  works  like 
a  dray  horse.  I  can’t  get  the  quick 
comeback.  And  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  come  in  I  heard  somebody 
say,  “Blind!”  And  they  stopped 
immediately. 

Well,  now,  I  wish  they  had  said 
it  again,  because  I  would  have  said, 
“Thank  you,  fellows,  that  is  a  com¬ 
pliment;  we  have  been  married 
three  and  a  half  years.” 
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Yesterday,  in  one  of  the  corridors 
a  fellow  Lion  who  is  a  great  friend, 
who  wouldn’t  hesitate  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  come  up  and  punch  me  in 
the  chest  or  in  the  back  if  he  so  felt, 
went  by  me  in  the  hall  and  he  said 
in  a  very  loud  undertone,  “Well, 
the  only  people  around  this  Con¬ 
vention  who  don’t  have  to  work  are 
those  w|ho  can  smoke  cigars  like 
Harry  Hartman.” 

Get  the  idea.  Get  the  different 
attitude.  That  fellow  is  going  to  do 
something;  he  has  the  right  point 
of  view. 

Now,  here  is  another  point  of 
view  that  I  think  should  come  be¬ 
fore  this  Convention.  Now  is  the 
time,  friends,  for  us  to  get  pretty 
clearly  fixed  in  our  minds  what  this 
problem  presents  and  then  we  can 
think  it  over  and  advise  with  the 
Committee  that  is  to  be  appointed 
to  carry  on  this  work  and  see  just 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it. 
There  were  some  men  out  here  on 
the  lawn  today  who  pinched  their 
eyes  shut  and  put  their  heads  up  in 
the  air  and  tapped  their  canes  and 
said,  “God  help  the  blind.”  And 
they  slung  their  canes  around  and 
cracked-  their  companions  on  the 
shins. 

Men,  if  we  go  into  this  work  with 
that  idea,  let’s  not  go  in  at  all.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  Lion- 
ism.  Open  your  Program.  Read. 
Service  I  Service  done  after  the 
Golden  Rule !  And  you  all  know  the 
Golden  Rule ;  “Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  be  done  by.”  Those  men 
would  have  been  the  very  first,  were 
they  blind,  to  be  grouchy  when  you 
or  any  other  sympathetic,-  under¬ 
standing  individual  would  offer 


them  an  opportunity,  would  offer 
them  a  chance.  And,  friends,  in  be¬ 
half  of  blind  people  I  come  here 
asking  for  no  charity,  but  for  a 
chance  to  be  a  friend  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and  you  will  inevitably  give 
them  that  chance  which  they  not 
only  deserve,  but  which,  if  they 
have,  society  would  have  fewer  pen¬ 
sions  to  pay,  would  not  constantly 
feel  that  it  has  to  fill  the  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  but  take  the  hand 
with  the  perpendicular  palm,  the 
hand  of  good  fellowship. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  perfectly  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that  every  Lion  can 
be  a  friend  in  equal  amount  to  every 
blind  person.  Certainly  not,  because 
among  the  blind  there  are  just  as 
many  different  personalities  as  there 
are  among  those  who  have  their 
sight,  and  by  all  means  we  none  of 
us  feel  towards  every  individual  as 
we  feel  towards  a  few. 

I  shall  stop  here,  because  I  feel 
that  if  the  idea  has  not  gotten  across 
now,  it  won’t,  not  at  this  present 
time,  because  it  is  mighty  hot  in 
here  and  I  know  you  are  all  anxious 
to  get  to  your  other  appointments. 

But,  friends,  before  we  go,  I  can¬ 
not  help  emphasizing  the  sobriety 
with  which  we  should  enter  any 
problem  of  welfare  work.  If  we  do 
it  with  the  attitude  of  being,  simply 
with  the  attitude  of  being  noble  and 
grand,  we  do  not  contribute  one- 
tenth  to  our  community  that  we 
could  contribute  if  we  really  got 
down  and  understood  the  problem. 
And  as  for  me,  the  potentiality  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  our  Code  of  Ethics  are 
so  great  that  at  times  it  overpowers 
me,  because  I  have  wondered  why 
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other  people  have  not  gotten  the 
gleam  before. 

We  have  the  jump,  men.  Let’s 
keep  it  and  go  through. 

I  should  like  to  present  to  this 
Convention  two  resolutions.  One  is 
a  restatement  of  a  resolution  which 
has  been  adopted  before. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  heartily 
approve,  concur  in  and  adopt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  President  in  regard  to  the 
Lions  Juvenile  Braille  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  that  the  incoming 
officers  be  directed  to  put  said  rec¬ 
ommendations  into  effect  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  date. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  this  Convention  that 
said  Magazine  shall  reach  every 
blind  child  in  every  district ;  and,  so 


that  this  may  be  accomplished,  that 
every  Club,  through  its  District 
Governor,  forward  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  Committee  its  quota  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  necessary  to  supply  the 
blind  children  in  that  District.  That 
each  District  Governor  see  that  this 
is  done  promptly,  and  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Officers  be  instructed  to 
lend  every  possible  assistance  to  the 
Publishing  Committee  in  order  that 
it  may  more  efficiently  carry  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  into  ef¬ 
fect. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  any  activi¬ 
ties  engaged  in  by  Lions  Clubs  in 
behalf  of  blind  persons  and  for  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  be  undertaken 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  Lions 
International  and  with  existing 
agencies  in  this  work. 


Hammer  or  Horn 

By  J.  G.  Stein  HART 
Wilmington,  Illinois 
(Blind  Minister) 


I  had  a  little  hammer  once. 

With  which  I  used  to  strike. 
Aind  I  went  knocking  everywhere 
At  folks  I  did  not  like. 

My  hammer  had  a  dismal  sound 
That  brought  nobody  cheer. 

And  every  time  I  made  my  round 
I’d  put  some  people  queer. 


I’ve  thrown  away  my  hammer  now 
As  far  as  I  could  fling, 

And  taken  up  a  Booster  Horn, 

And  you  should  hear  it  ring. 

I’m  glad  I’m  with  the  Booster  crowd, 
I  like  the  way  they  do. 

And  if  you’ll  lay  your  hammer  down. 
I’ll  get  a  horn  for  you. 


The  Opportunity  of  the  Christian  Ministry 

Ry  J.  W.  Harvky  Knight 


PRESENT  and  past  achievements 
of  those  blind  persons  who  have 
entered  the  ministry  afford  abun¬ 
dant  proof  that  the  profession  is  both 
possible  and  practical  for  the  blind. 
It  offers  the  same  great  field  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  blind  that  it  does  to 
the  sighted.  Success  is  something 
more  than  the  status  attained  by  an 
individual  in  his  given  line  of  work. 
In  its  finest  sense  it  is  the  value  that 
is  placed  on  the  individual  by  those 
with  and  for  whom  he  works. 

Ministerial  work  suggests  three 
lines  of  activity — the  evangelistic, 
the  missionary  and  the  pastoral. 
Each  of  these  fields  presents  its  own 
difficulties,  and,  in  each — blind  per¬ 
sons  are  working  successfully. 

The  ministry  is  not  remunerative 
from  the  materialistic  standpoint. 
Its  rewards  are  spiritual.  It  has 
been  said  that  “no  other  profession 
requires  more  of  a  man  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  of  a  man.  Its  closest 
friends  know  how  exacting  and  oft- 
times  difficult  it  is,  yet  many  blind 
persons  have  braved  adventure,  en¬ 
dured  hardships,  sacrificed  personal 
ambitions  and  home  associations — 
in  other  words,  they  have  given  the 
whole  of  their  life  purpose  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel. 

The  successful  minister  must  have 
the  ability  to  plan,  organize  and  carry 
out  a  program  that  meets  the  needs 
of  his  particular  field  of  activities. 


Resides  the  pulpit  work,  there  are 
obligations,  duties  and  sometimes 
real  burdens  to  be  faced.  For  the 
blind  minister,  there  is  also  the 
working  out  of  many  problems  in¬ 
cidental  to  his  blindness. 

Preparation  for  the  ministerial  field 
is  no  small  matter.  College  and 
seminary  courses  are  involved,  for 
no  preparation  is  too  good  for  the 
task.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  difficulties 
confront  the  blind  man.  Much  of 
his  work  can  be  done  alone,  but,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  is,  to  a  large  degree, 
dependent  upon  the  loving  service 
of  some  parent,  wife  or  unselfish  rel¬ 
ative  or  friend  who  will  gladly  give 
the  necessary  aid  without  which  his 
success  will  be  greatly  thwarted. 
Sighted  men  and  women  have  their 
share  in  the  success  of  blind  persons, 
and  this  must  not  be  forgotten. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success 
in  the  ministry  or  anywhere  else. 
A  man  must  make  his  own  place. 
Rlind  men  who  have  achieved  use¬ 
ful  and  happy  lives  in  any  line  of 
endeavor  have  done  so  because  they 
have  faced  and  conquered  problems 
as  they  have  occurred. 

The  ministerial  profession  is  open 
to  such  blind  men  as  feel  the  call 
and  are  able  to  secure  the  necessary 
preparation.  All  else  being  equal, 
the  blind  man  has  as  great  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  vital  success  here  as  has 
his  sighted  brother. 


National  Athletic  Association  of  Schools 
for  the  Blind 

By  J.  A.  Hodges 


Due  to  the  incomplete  records  it 
has  been  impossible  to  learn  the 
exact  origin  of  the  National 
Athletic  Association  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind.  However,  we  do  know 
that  it  has  been  in  existence  since 
1908,  at  which  time  fifteen  schools 
throughout  the  country  took  part  in 


there  were  only  five.  The  exact  rea¬ 
son  for  this  decline  is  unknown.  For 
a  period  during  the  Great  World  War 
the  national  contest  was  discontinued. 

I  am  unable  to  furnish  complete 
information  on  this  subject  because  of 
the  short  time  I  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  it,  and  because  Pittsburgh 
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the  first  contest,  and  that  Mr.  EM  ward 
E.  Allen,  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  Olin  Burritt 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping  to  establish  it.  Since 
that  time  the  number  of  contesting 
schools  has  dwindled,  until,  in  1921, 


has  not  always  been  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  As  business 
has  not  always  been  transacted  here, 
no  complete  records  are  to  be  found 
in  our  files. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Association  is  to  promote  the 
physical  development  of  all  children 
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attending  schools  for  the  blind.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  need  of  physical  de¬ 
velopment  in  such  schools  is  greater 
than  in  others.  Realizing  this,  the 
Association  has  designed  the  National 
Contest  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  far 
reaching  as  possible.  That  it  may  be 
so,  all  young  persons  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  twenty-five,  excepting  those 
excused  because  of  physical  disability, 
are  required  to  take  part  in  it.  It  is 
possible  in  this  way  to  reach  not  only 
those  who  are  expert  in  athletics,  but 
to  enable  those  who  are  deficient  in 
physical  development  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  standard. 

The  system  of  classifying  pupils 
according  to  weight,  and  of  taking 
the  arithmetical  average  of  each  class 
— pitting  them  against  the  averages 
of  similar  classes  from  other  schools 
— forms  an  excellent  basis  for  com¬ 
parison. 

As  schools  of  this  kind  are  widely 
separated,  it  is  difficult  to  have  close 
contact.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Athletic  Contest  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  separated  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  provide  competition 
that  is  based  on  equality  when  seeing 
and  blind  children  compete  against 
each  other  because  the  events  of  such 
a  contest  are  essentially  different  from 
those  between  the  schools  for  seeing. 
This  is  a  serious  handicap  to  pupils 
with  sight.  For  example,  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  standing  broad  jump, 
which  is  a  game  easily  performed  by 
the  blind,  our  pupils  go  through  many 
years  of  training.  It  is  true  that  a 
seeing  pupil  can  jump  as  easily  as  a 
blind,  but  because  it  is  not  an  event 
in  either  high  school  or  college  ath¬ 
letic  curriculum,  his  lack  of  practice 


places  him  in  an  unfavorable  condition 
to  win.  The  National  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  for  the  Blind 
provides  competition  that  is  based  on 
equality,  in  that  the  contestants  are 
in  similar  circumstances,  and  that 
none  has  advantage  of  training  over 
another. 

Since  1908  the  Association  has  held 
an  annual  athletic  contest,  except  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1917  and  1918.  Some 
time  ago  an  indoor  contest  was  at¬ 
tempted,  but  this  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  was  discontinued.  The  National 
Contest  has  been  very  successful  and 
grows  stronger  every  year.  Constant 
revisions  of  the  rules  and  events  have 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
contest  more  successful.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  increased  in  membership 
from  five  to  fourteen  schools,  nine 
of  which  take  part  in  both  boys’  and 
girls’  events.  But  our  work  will  not 
be  completed  until  every  school  in  the 
country  with  enough  pupils  attending 
to  make  it  worth  while,  is  a  member 
of  the  Association. 

The  Association  has  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  fulfilling  all  of  its 
purposes,  but  its  officers  are  making 
every  effort  to  correct  mistakes  and 
avoid  them  in  the  future.  In  many 
respects  we  have  not  had  the  whole¬ 
hearted  support  of  the  members.  In¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  some  schools 
in  living  up  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
Association  has  been  detrimental  to 
our  records.  Unless  all  of  the  schools 
live  strictly  within  the  law  and  ob¬ 
serve  every  requirement,  the  good 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  eventually  be  destroyed. 
We  must  do  this  conscientiously,  or 
abolish  the  Association. 
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Winning  Records  for  1925 

N.  A.  A.  S.  B.  Boys’  Contest,  Pittsburgh  Girls’  Contest,  Missouri 


Standing  Broad  .... 

12  lb.  Shot  I’nt . 

9.5  2/3 
30.11 

10.3% 

33.9 

Standing 

Broad  . 

6.1  5/32 

6.10% 

16  ft.  Rope  Climb. . . 

4  2/5 

4 

B.  B.  Throw . 

31.1  13/32 

40.1% 

75  Yard  Dash . 

8  7/15 

8 

60  Y ard 

Dash . . . . 

10  1/20 

9 

H 

standing  Broad  .... 

8.1% 

8.8% 

u 

16  ft.  Rope  Climb... 

5  3/20 

4  1/5 

3  Consecutive  .Tumps. 

24.2% 

26.8% 

Standing 

Broad  . 

6.8  5/12 

7.2% 

60  Yard  Dash . 

7  3/10 

4  4/5 

B.  B.  Throw . 

35.8  17/24 

42.7 

C 

50  Yard 

Dash . . . . 

7  7/15 

7 

Standing  Broad  .... 

8.5% 

9.1 

3  Consecutive  .lumps. 

24.5  5/6 

26.3 

50  Yard  Dash . 

6  1/5 

5  4/5 

C 

D 

Standing 

Broad 

6.5  9/10 

7.1 

Standing  Broad  .... 

7.1% 

7.9 

45  Y ard 

Dash . . . . 

7  7/25 

6  3/5 

B.  B.  Throw . 

39.4  7/9 

49.10 

45  Yard  Dash . 

6  13/45 

5  4/5 

D 

E 

Standing  Broad  .... 

5.11% 

7.5% 

Standing 

Broad 

5.9  35/48 

6.3% 

40  Yard  Dash . 

6  19/45 

5  4  5 

40  Yard 

Dash . . . 

7  19/60 

6 

An  Experiment  in  Training  for  Home  Teaching 

By  Josephine  L.  Chripler 
Principal  Teacher,  Girls’  Department. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

There  is  no  field  in  which  effi-  tried  field  that  we  were  entering.  We 
cient  service  is  more  needed  than  had  been  in  rather  close  touch  with 
in  Home  Teaching,  and  in  no  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
other  line  of  work  have  our  blind  and  Health  Work  for  many  years  and 
teachers  achieved  greater  success,  we  knew  we  should  meet  with  a  cor- 
They  have  shown  tact,  resourceful-  dial  response  to  any  appeal.  When 
ness  and  patience,  and  have  brought  we  suggested  sending  two  of  our 
cheer  and  blessing  into  many  homes,  graduates  to  the  school,  we  met  with 
But  for  a  long  time  we  have  realized  something  more  than  cooperation;  the 
that  we  were  sending  out  our  home  heads  of  the  school  were  immediately 
teachers — with  their  difficult  problems  interested  and  our  task  became  theirs, 
to  handle — with  little  training  other  The  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
than  that  gained  in  the  routine  courses  school  has  been  of  two  kinds,  theo- 
of  our  schools.  In  this  day  of  pro-  retical  and  practical;  the  former  con¬ 
fessional  training  our  home  teachers  sisting  of  lectures  and  conferences ; 
have  entered  upon  their  profession  the  latter,  of  family  visiting.  The 
with  no  special  educational  training  courses  taken  are  as  follows:  child 
whatever.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  welfare,  social  case  work,  racial  char- 
worker  nor  to  the  work.  acteristics,  community  problems,  ob- 

With  an  increasing  sense  of  our  jectives  and  perspectives  in  social 
responsibility  to  our  home  teachers  work,  and  a  short  course  in  tubercu- 
came  the  question  as  to  just  what  losis.  One  of  the  two  young  women 
kind  of  training  and  equipment  they  taking  the  work  was  sufficiently 
should  have.  Letters  were  sent  to  sighted  to  go  aoout  alone;  for  the 
a  number  of  experienced  home  teach-  other,  a  guide  was  necessary.  The 
ers  and  to  p>ersons  not  directly  en-  guides  were  supplied  by  the  Red 
gaged  in  the  work,  but  with  a  good  Cross,  the  Junior  League  and  the 
perspective  of  it.  The  replies  all  em-  Teachers  of  the  Overbrook  School, 
phasized  the  need  for  training  in  so-  We  feel  it  a  good  plan  for  our  teach- 
cial  service,  differing  only  in  degree,  ers  to  enter  and  to  see  just  what  our 
One  said,  “The  home  teacher  is  a  girls  are  doing. 

social  worker  first,  a  home  teacher  The  writing  in  connection  with  the 
afterward”;  another  that  “the  home  case  work  was  done  under  the  super¬ 
teacher  must  not  forget  that  her  spe-  vision  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
cial  function  is  to  teach.  She  must  Charity,  of  Philadelphia,  and  our 
not  lose  this  feeling  in  her  zeal  for  girls  were  fortunate  in  having  as 
social  service.”  supervisor  a  former  member  of  the 

The  interest  in  the  social  side  of  Overbrook  faculty.  Her  knowledge 
our  work  has  always  been  uppermost  of  our  work  and  sympathetic  attitude 
at  Overbrook,  and  it  was  not  an  un-  towards  it  has  been  invaluable.  In 
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their  visiting,  our  pupils  have  met  with 
gratifying  response  and  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  blindness  is  an  asset  in 
social  case  work.  Aside  from  the 
knowledge  acquired  of  home  and 
family  conditions,  and  of  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them,  our  pupils  have 
gained  a  breadth  and  perspective 
which  it  would  have  taken  years  to 


acquire  in  any  other  way.  The  work 
has  been  systematic  and  thorough. 

One  of  the  most  important  courses 
for  our  students  is  that  dealing  with 
the  elements  of  medicine.  This  is 
open  to  second  year  students  only.  In 
another  year  this  will  be  given  with 
the  special  problems  of  blindness  in 
view. 


National  Library  for  the  Blind  * 

By  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  Director 
Washington,  D.  C. 


This  library  was  founded  and  or¬ 
ganized  in  1911.  The  first  public 
meeting  was  held  May  25,  with 
our  President  Hon.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  in  the  chair.  Incorporation 
papers  were  taken  out  December  26, 
1 91 1,  and  Headquarters  were  provided 
by  a  generous  friend,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
McManes  Colfelt. 

The  founders  were  awake  to  the 
great  need  for  a  library  that  would 
circulate  embossed  books  free  of 
charge  to  the  blind  of  every  state  in 
the  Union,  as  only  a  few  city  libraries 
had  small  collections  of  books  for  the 
blind,  which  after  being  read  by  the 
local  readers  stood  idle  on  the  shelves. 
Libraries  that  were  willing  to  lend 
books  to  non-residents  were  taxed  be¬ 
yond  their  means  by  the  constant  de¬ 
mands  from  their  own  readers,  and  it 
was  felt  that  they  should  not  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  expense  of  furnishing 
embossed  literature  for  the  blind  read¬ 
ers  in  other  localities. 

Our  object  is  to  provide  books  by 
purchase,  by  printing,  by  hand  copy¬ 
ing  and  by  gifts  to  lend  free  of  charge 

♦.Reprinted  from  a  National  Library 
pamphlet,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Library. 


to  all  readers.  Through  the  generosity 
of  our  Government  they  are  sent  by 
mail  to  and  from  individuals.  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  Libraries  for  the  blind,  free 
of  postage  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

We  furnish  the  blind  with  paid  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  Library  where  they 
are  trained  to  copy  books  with  the 
Braille  writer,  set  Braille  type,  print 
pages,  fold,  eyelet,  verify,  shellac,  col¬ 
late,  and  bind  Braille  books;  also  to 
keep  a  Braille  record  of  all  books  sent 
to  readers  and  to  discharge  them  and 
to  rearrange  them  properly  on  the 
shelves.  In  order  to  facilitate  this 
work,  on  each  book  is  pasted  a  card 
with  the  author  and  name  of  the  book, 
in  Braille,  so  the  blind  assistant  can 
find  and  replace  the  books  with  speed 
and  accuracy.  A  card  catalogue  in 
Braille  is  kept  up  to  date  for  daily 
reference. 

The  labor  of  selecting  books  from 
the  lists  sent  in  by  readers,  packing, 
addressing,  shipping  by  parcel  post, 
and  caring  for  the  correspondence  is 
considerable. 

One  of  the  interesting  departments 
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is  devoted  to  hand  copied  books  wliich 
are  done  at  the  Library  and  also  at 
the  homes  of  the  blind,  the  latter  being 
paid  so  much  per  Braille  page.  The 
blind  assistants  at  the  Library  have 
regular  salaries  paid  monthly. 

All  Braille  manuscript  is  carefully 
proofread  and  corrected  by  the  blind 
assistants  before  the  books  are  bound 
and  accessioned. 

The  aim  of  this  library  is  not  only 
to  furnish  reading  matter  to  those  who 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
finger-print  reading,  but  to  encourage 
the  newly  handicapped  to  master  the 
art  of  reading  the  Braille  system, 
thereby  opening  a  field  of  enjoyment 
and  benefit  which  will  enable  them  to 
keep  in  touch  with  current  events 
through  magazines,  and  to  pursue  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  of  study  or  reading  for 
recreation,  also  to  become  proficient 
in  writing  Braille  which  will  enable 
them  to  keep  records  of  business 
transaction,  notes  of  lectures  and  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  with  relatives 
and  friends. 

Every  class  of  readers  has  to  be 
considered,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
The  student  who  needs  history,  ethics, 
philosophy  or  science  for  examina¬ 
tions  or  for  teaching  as  well  as  the 
general  reader  who  wants,  and  must 
have,  books  of  every  kind,  including 
modern  plays,  essays,  poetry,  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  classics  and  biographies. 
Fiction,  too,  is  needed  all  the  time. 
“The  love  of  a  good  story  is  inherent 
in  us  all.” 

In  fact  the  demands  from  the  read¬ 
ers  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  with  resulting  dis¬ 
satisfaction  when  books  cannot  be  sent 
promptly,  as  they  are  already  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 


Pacific,  from  Florida  and  Texas  to 
Canada  and  Alaska.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  as  there  are  over  80,000 
blind  people  in  the  United  States. 

The  young  blind  are  supplied  at 
schools  and  Institutions  with  books 
suitable  for  their  education,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  summer  vacation  they  are 
eager  for  books  to  read.  This  need 
lies  very  close  to  our  hearts.  Their 
educational  reading  is  important  and 
perhaps  of  even  more  value  are  the 
books  they  read  for  recreation, 
through  which  so  much  of  their  actual 
knowledge  of  daily  life  is  gained,  and 
the  taste  for  good  literature  is  formed. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  are  adults, 
who  have  read  the  standard  works  be¬ 
fore  losing  their  sight  and  have  thus 
acquired  the  reading  habit  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  entitled  to  the  help  we  are 
so  willing  to  give. 

The  blind  world  is  after  all  the  same 
as  the  seeing  world  and  books  that 
appeal  to  the  average  man  and  woman 
have  greater  urge  for  their  blind  fel¬ 
low  citizens  who  are  cut  off  from  so 
many  of  the  ordinary  amenities  of  life. 

We  try  to  keep  in  close  personal 
touch  with  our  readers,  and  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  know  through  hundreds  of 
replies  received  annually,  of  their 
great  appreciation  of  the  pleasure, 
benefit  and  inspiration  derived  from 
our  letters  and  helpful  suggestions. 

In  order  to  make  our  Library  truly 
National  in  regard  to  its  maintenance 
and  to  secure  a  wider  interest,  not  only 
by  providing  books  for  their  benefit 
and  enjoyment,  but  in  the  blind  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  hoped  that  our  need  for 
expansion  may  be  taken  up  by  organi¬ 
zations  and  clubs  of  America. 

One  of  our  officers  has  already  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  idea  by  persuading  her 
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own  club  in  her  home  city,  to  take 
out  a  Life  Membership  in  this  Li¬ 
brary,  and  she  hopes  to  influence  every 
Woman’s  Club  in  her  State  to  follow 
the  good  example  by  becoming  Life 
Members  in  our  Library. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  others 
would  prove  their  interest  in  this  same 
manner.  What  a  power  they  would 
be !  How  encouraging  to  have  their 
constructive  advice  and  assistance.  We 
could  then  look  forward  to  having  an 
adequate  fire-proof  building  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  various  def>artments  of  our 
library  work,  and  could  give  i>aid  em¬ 
ployment  to  blind  men  and  women  all 
over  the  United  States. 

As  this  work  depends  upon  mem¬ 
bership  fees,  contributions,  legacies 
and  a  small  appropriation  from  the 
United  States  Government,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  appeal  to  you  personally  to  ex¬ 
tend  your  influence  in  our  behalf  by 
interesting  your  friends,  clubs  and 
churches  in  this  great  movement  for 
the  permanent  success  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

All  persons  reading  this  article  are 
urged  to  cooperate  with  the  National 


Library  by  asking  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  to  spread  the  news,  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  letter,  of  the 
rich  storehouse  of  information  and 
entertainment  that  is  accessible  upon 
application  to  every  blind  person  in 
the  Linked  States. 

Think  of  a  keen  brain  awake  all  day, 
year  after  year,  and  yet  closed  in  a 
night  that  has  no  dawn,  a  darkness 
that  is  never  lifted. 

Will  you  aid  us  in  lightening  this 
darkness  with  the  transference  of  bril¬ 
liant  thought,  keep  these  busy  minds 
well  fed  and  nourished,  and  help  us 
to  carry  out  our  motto :  “To  give 
Wings  to  the  Leaden  Hour.” 

The  individual  may  give  financial 
support  under  the  various  member¬ 
ships. 

Dues 

Active  Membership,  Payable 


Annually  . $  2.00 

Associate  Membership,  Payable 

Annually  .  5-00 

Life  Fee  .  50.00 

Building  Fund  .  . 

Memorial  Gift  .  . 


Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  State  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  San  Francisco, 
California,  With  Her  Pupil.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wood,  Aged  Ninety-nine,  Who 
Learned  to  Read  at  Ninety-five.  The  American  Bible  Society  Had  This 
Photograph  Taken  in  the  Hope  of  Inspiring  Other  Elderly  Blind  People 
to  Learn  to  Read  Raised  Type. 


1- 


''LUX  in  Tenebris” 


Though  Hke  a  mask,  impassive,  cold  and  set, 
Sphynx-like  and  blank, — a  virgin  scroll — 

The  sightless  face  may  be:  Thank  God,  there’s  yet 
Light  in  the  windows  of  the  soul! 

If  quenched  the  lamps  that  light  the  world  for  yoji  — 
Our  pictures  at  our  will  we  find ; 

We  take  our  reveries  and  pass  them  through 
The  magic  lantern  of  our  mind. 

What  do  you  see!  Dull  towns;  a  city -mews; 

Mean  streets,  and  all  the  sordid  town? 

Our  lantern  shows  a  village  church,  and  yews. 

Or  gorse  upon  a  sun-lit  down. 

You  scarcely  heed  the  simple  things  we  love, — 

The  rustling  harebells  in  the  wood — 

The  fresh-turned  earth — the  cooing  of  the  dove — 

Hot  bread — ripe  apples ;  smell  how  good ! 

Do  not  suppose  because  we  cannot  see 
The  sunset,  or  the  reddening  dawn. 

The  smiling  garden  or  the  dancing  sea. 

We’re  outcasts,  from  your  world  withdrawn. 

For  us  the  rose  still  blooms  in  fragrance  sweet. 

The  sea-wind  on  our  lips  is  wet; 

In  spite  of  groping  hands  and  stumbling  feet. 

Believe, — we’re  men  and  women  yet! 

*Author — a  blind  woman  who  lives  in  India. 
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A  WORD  TO  HOME  TEACH- 
ERS  IN  AMERICA 

It  is  with  considerable  pleasure  that 
we  direct  attention  to  the  work  which 
is  being  conducted  in  Sunderland, 
England,  by  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  the  resi¬ 
dent  home-teacher.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
one  of  the  ablest  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  is  doing  a  work  which 
is  second  to  none  in  any  part  of  the 
British  Isles.  For  some  time  past  he 
has  been  including  in  his  curriculum 
the  arranging  of  a  weekly  lecture  for 
the  blind  of  the  district.  These  are 
said  to  be  of  very  high  order.  Among 
the  subjects  dealt  with  are;  “The 
Solar  System”  (illustrated  by  a 
model)  ;  “Margarine,  Musical  Sound, 
Gravitation,  Braille  Puzzles,  Cleanli¬ 
ness  in  Relation  to  Health,  The 
Wonders  of  the  Body,  The  Most 
Wonderful  Canal,  The  Mighty  Atom, 
Some  Health  Don’ts,”  and  “How  We 
Got  the  Bible.”  The  local  blind  are 
greatly  appreciative  of  these  efforts. 

We  wish  that  more  was  being  done 
in  America  along  the  lines  followed 
by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  home-teacher 
service  can  be  made  of  an  immense 
boon  to  the  blind  of  our  country. 


THE  BLIND 

NATIONAL  ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  urges 
the  cooperation  of  superinten¬ 
dents  and  physical  directors.  It 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  matter 
of  giving  study  to  the  revised  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Executive 
Board  after  enrolling  the  schools  for 
the  annual  meets.  This  is  of  primary 
importance.  Owing  to  apparent  lax¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  officials 
in  conducting  their  contests,  consider¬ 
able  discontent  was  manifested  at  the 
athletic  conference  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  last  year.  Can  not  this  be 
avoided  in  the  future  by  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  latest  and  uniform  re¬ 
quirements  ? 

IMPROPER  POSING  OF 
BLIND  IN  GROUP 
PICTURES 

In  looking  over  some  of  the  group 
photographs  which  have  come  into 
the  office  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  it  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  children  in  the  pictures 
are  being  shown  in  unbecoming  poses. 
This  is  decidedly  unfair  to  the  sitters, 
who  are  unable  to  view  the  results. 
We  know  that  the  blind  child  is  in 
no  way  abnormal — he  is  merely  handi¬ 
capped.  But  the  public  at  large, 
which  far  too  often  judges  by  first 
appearances,  is  apt  to  get  an  incor¬ 
rect  and  totally  unwarranted  impres¬ 
sion. 

Although  the  responsibility  of  pos¬ 
ing  properly  should  rest  primarily 
with  the  photographer,  it  has  been 
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demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  he 
is  careless,  and  cannot  be  depended 
upon  too  greatly. 

Should  it  not,  therefore,  be  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  we  who  see  to  take 
especial  care  that  those  who  do  not 
see  are  presented  before  the  eye  in 
as  favorable  and  true  a  manner  as 
ix)ssible  ?  This  might  be  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  having  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  or  persons  in  charge,  go  around 
among  the  group,  slightly  lowering 
a  head  here  and  there,  or  turning  a 
face  more  directly  toward  the  camera ; 
thus  insuring  unified  and  more  pleas¬ 
ing  results. 

MR.  ROBERT  IRWIN  MADE 
COMMISSIONER 

Our  readers,  we  feel  certain,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Robert 
Irwin,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Education  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Control,  with  the 
approval  of  Governor  Silzer,  to  act 
as  Commissioner  for  the  Blind  in 
that  state.  His  appointment  came 
in  response  to  repeated  requests 
that  a  person  without  sight  be 
named  Commissioner  for  the  Blind. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  are  publishing  monthly  an 
acrostic  sonnet  written  by  Mr.  H. 
R.  Latimer  on  various  members  of 
the  board.  In  our  last  issue  Mrs. 
William  Frew’s  name  was  used.  In 
the  September  number  of  the  Out¬ 
look  we  are  printing  a  poem  on 
“Education.”  You  will  find  con¬ 
tained  in  the  initial  letters  the  name 


of  a  well-known  New  York  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind. 

SIR  FREDERICK  FRASER 

A  notable  figure  has  passed  away 
from  public  life — whose  example  was 
an  inspiration  such  as  it  is  given  to 
few  to  impart.  “They  also  serve  who 
only  stand  and  wait” — wrote  John 
Milton.  But  new  times  have  brought 
new  opportunities,  and  it  is  not  the 
virtue  of  heroic  endurance  alone  that 
sighted  persons  can  now  display. 
Among  those  who  have  risen  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  such  widening  op¬ 
portunity,  Sir  Frederick  Fraser  was 
a  pioneer. 

Fifty  years  ago  he  became  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Halifax.  In  those  days  the  blind 
were  regarded  as  objects  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  charity.  So  what  Sir  Freder¬ 
ick  Fraser  took  in  charge  might  more 
fitly  have  been  called  a  hospital — ^a 
irefuge  for  the  afflicted.  That  the 
school  is  now  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment  of  vast  and  successful  energy, 
sending  out  its  pupils  as  self-support¬ 
ing  sharers  in  the  world’s  industry — 
this  is  the  achievement  of  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Fraser. 

He  lived  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
highest  hopes;  the  corroboration  of 
his  most  sanguine  predictions.  He 
has  gone  to  his  reward,  with  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  multitudes  whom  his  effort 
raised  to  positions  of  self-respect.  In 
the  fullness  of  years  and  honors  he 
confronted  the  last  period  of  failing 
strength  with  a  courage  that  has  never 
failed.  Of  him,  if  of  any  man,  we 
may  say  that — as  he  rests  from  his 
labors — “his  works  do  follow  him.” 
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The  Eleventh  Biennial  Convention 

of  the 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


The  Eleventh  Biennial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
was  held  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson,  Ohio,  from  June 
twenty-second  to  twenty-sixth.  Three 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons — one 
more  than  attended  the  convention 
held  at  Janesville  in  1923 — were  pres¬ 
ent.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  blind. 

The  general  atmosphere  was  one 
of  good  fellowship,  cordiality  and  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  felt  by  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  association  that 
each  year  the  conventions  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  helpful.  Interesting  papers 
were  read,  each  of  which  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  careful  thought  and  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  evening  of  Thursday,  June 
25th,  was  one  of  rare  inspiration.  It 
was  devoted  entirely  to  addresses 
given  by  Helen  Keller  and  her  teach¬ 
er,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Mrs.  Macy, 
in  her  most  beautiful  and  appealing 
manner,  told  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller’s  life.  Miss  Keller’s  message 
to  the  delegates  was  one  of  real  value. 
We  are  publishing  it  in  the  current 
issue. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  states 
and  territories  represented : 

Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Mary¬ 
land,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 


Mississippi,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Carolina,  Canada,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia.  ’ 
Washington,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  new  officers  elected  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  next  two  years  were : 

President :  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind ; 

First  Vice-President;  Georgia  D. 
Trader,  Director  of  Cincinnati  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind; 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  B.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Director  of  Sight-Saving  Qasses 
in  the  Public  Schools,  Chicago, 
Illinois ; 

Secretary:  Robert  1.  Bramhall,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Department  of  Education,  Boston, 
Massachusetts ; 

Treasurer:  Harry  T.  Hartman, 
Supervisor  of  Qasses  for  the  Blind, 
Seattle,  Washington. 

We  extend  deep  appreciation  for 
the  hospitality  shown  us  by  Mr.  R. 
E.  Boothby  and  his  staff  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  Academy.  Every  dele¬ 
gate,  hereafter,  will  think  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Academy  as  being 
the  spirit  of  beneficence  personified. 
We  all  felt  that  there  was  enough 
kindliness  there  to  heal  the  woes  and 
comfort  the  sorrows  of  all  mankind. 


How  a  Blind  Man  Is  Making  Money 

with  R.  I.  Reds* 


Pkokkssor  Freokric  H.  Stoneburn 


The  stately  New  England  farm 
bouse  that  offered  Hagopian  a 
home  and  employment  as  a 
chore  boy.  He  now  owns  the 
house,  and  the  fine  ISO  acre 
farm  along  with  it. 


The  story  of  Hagopian  of  Redbird  Farms,  the 
young  man  without  money,  without  experi¬ 
ence,  and  without  eyesight,  whose  only  capital 
was  a  marvelous  pair  of  hands  and  an  inborn 
love  for  good  chickens 


Had  I  heard  the  story  of  George  position  that  this  or  that  cannot  be 
Hagopian  and  his  poultry  farm  done  he  quite  commonly  finds  he  must 
years  ago  when  I  was  new  to  revise  his  statements  because  he  finds 
the  poultry  business,  I  would  have  someone  actually  doing  it. 
promptly  said  that  such  things  could  It  was  early  March  when  I  made 
not  be,  that  on  the  face  of  it  no  man  a  long  trip  to  pay  a  visit  to  Redbird 
could  successfully  develop  such  a  large  Farm,  which  is  located  about  a  mile 
and  profitable  poultry  establishment  south  of  Wrentham,  Mass.  This  at- 
as  Redbird  Farm  in  spite  of  such  ob-  tractive  village,  more  than  250  years 
Stacies.  But  now,  having  during  the  old  and  typical  of  the  better  class  of 
years  come  in  close  contact  with  so  New  England  communities,  is  located 
many  thousands  of  poultrymen  in  all  on  the  main  highway  between  Provi- 
parts  of  the  country  and  having  seen  dence  and  Boston.  Leaving  the 
so  many  astonishing  things,  I  have  former  city  we  motored  for  miles 
learned  that  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  through  a  most  attractive  country, 
anything  is  impossible  in  this  poultry  Throughout  this  entire  district  one 
industry  of  ours.  When  one  takes  the  observes  evidence  of  a  great  popular 
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interest  in  poultry.  There  are  plants 
without  number,  ranging  from  those 
of  modest  size  to  large  commercial 
enterprises.  Judging  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  recently  completed  poultry 
buildings  and  new  ones  in  the  course 
of  erection,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  poultry  husbandry  is  proving 
profitable  in  that  section. 

Perhaps  a  part  of  the  secret  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  these  poultry- 
men  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  direct  to  the 
consumer,  cutting  out 
the  middlemen  and 
retaining  for  them¬ 
selves  the  usual  costs 
and  profits  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Uncounted 
roadside  signs  offered 
fresh  eggs  —  or 
“H  o  m  e  Eggs”  — 
dressed  chickens  and 
ducks.  The  famous 
“hot  dog”  stands  so 
common  along  popu¬ 
lar  auto  routes  are 
here  largely  replaced  by  those  serving 
chicken  and  duck  sandwiches.  Thus 
the  producers  are  enabled  to  add  an¬ 
other  profit. 

Just  north  of  Wrentham  is  the 
great  Weber  Duck  Ranch,  the  largest 
in  New  England  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  duck  ranches  in  America. 
In  connection  is  the  famous  Duck  Inn, 
which  specializes  in  duck  dinners 
which  attract  people  from  all  parts  of 
New  England.  Literally  thousands 
of  such  dinners  are  served  weekly 
throughout  the  season,  which  opens 
early  in  April. 

Wrentham,  too,  is  noted  as  being 
for  years  the  home  of  Helen  Keller, 
that  wonderful  woman  whose  brain 


and  will  made  her  a  world  figure  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind. 

As  we  approached  the  town  I  be¬ 
gan  a  quiet  local  checkup  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  reports  which  had  reached 
me  from  various  sources  regarding 
Mr.  Hagopian  and  his  work.  I  man¬ 
aged  to  make  conversation  with 
farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants, 
and  the  statements  made  to  me  by 
these  various  people 
who  should  know  the 
facts  were  all  in  ac¬ 
cord  and  to  this 
effect ;  George  Hago¬ 
pian  established  him¬ 
self  on  an  old  farm 
about  fourteen  years 
ago  with  scarcely  a 
dollar  of  working 
capital  and  with  n  o 
other  source  of  in¬ 
come  has  built  up  a 
great  poultry  farm, 
created  a  business 
which  has  made  itseli 
felt  in  many  States  and  made  himself 
financially  independent.  “Why,”  said 
one  man,  “he  must  have  spent  $io,- 
ooo  on  his  place  last  year  and  his 
chickens  made  every  cent  of  it.” 

Financial  success  in  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  is  no  rare  thing.  Men  and 
women  everywhere  have  accomplished 
this  in  varying  degree.  Often  they 
have  met  and  overcome  great  ob¬ 
stacles,  but  few  have  done  what  this 
man  has,  because — 

George  Hagopian  not  only  lacked 
training,  experience  and  capital,  but 
was  hampered  at  every  turn,  as  he  now 
is  and  from  early  childhood  has  been 
totally  blind.  Pause,  for  a  moment, 
and  think  that  over. 


Hagoftan  hat  pinned  his  faith  on  the 
Rhode  Island  Red — and  he  knows 
more  about  a  real  producing  Red 
than  the  average  breeder  who  is 
using  both  eyes.  He  always  does  his 
otvn  culling. 


now  A  BUND  MAN  IS  MAKING  MONEY 
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1  once  read  a  poem  which  had  to  do 
with  success  and  failure  in  life,  as  we 
mortals  use  these  terms.  It  closed  with 
the  thought  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Great  Umpire  it  is  not  a  question  of 
“whether  you  won  or  lost,  but  how 
you  played  the  game/’  This  flashed 
into  my  mind  as  I  talked  with  and 
observed  this  man  who  is  denied  the 
blessing  of  sight.  Here  is  one  who 
has  played  the  game  like  a  man.  and 
that’s  all  the  credit  one  needs.  More, 
he  has  won  it.  He  asked  no  favors 
of  life;  he  stood  squarely  upon  his 
own  feet  and  fought  the  battle,  give 
and  take.  His  victory  means  much 
to  this  world  of  ours  because  it  shows 
that  man  is  not  a  helpless  victim  of 
circumstance  unless  he  admits  it.  This 
shining  example  must  inspire  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  those  who  are  dis¬ 
couraged,  who  feel  that  life  has  been 
unkind  to  them  and  that  further  effort 
is  useless.  I  am  frank  to  confess  that 
I  left  Redbird  Farm  with  a  feeling 
of  real  shame  that  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  little. 

Mr.  Hagopian  is  now  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  a  man  of  medium  height, 
wiry  and  erect.  In  his  strong,  sen¬ 


sitive  face  one  sees  the  marks  of  the 
struggle  which  he  has  endured.  Let 
me  briefly  sketch  his  life. 

Born  in  New  England,  he  lost  his 
sight  when  a  mere  child.  He  dimly 
recalls  the  apjjearance  of  the  sun,  the 
green  of  trees  and  grass — and  that  is 
all.  Early  in  life  he  entered  Perkins 
Institution,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  sightless.  Some 
years  later  his  immediate  family 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  country,  desired  him 
to  go,  but  he  was  eager  to  complete 
his  course  and  so  remained  in  Boston, 
alone.  Thus  he  was  deprived  of  con¬ 
tact  with  his  close  relatives. 

During  certain  of  his  Summer  va¬ 
cations  he  boarded  on  the  farm  which 
he  now'  owns,  then  in  the  possession 
of  an  aged  man,  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
lived  on  the  place  but  did  not  actively 
operate  it.  Here  the  youth  developed 
that  love  for  the  country  which  even¬ 
tually  drew  him  back  to  the  open 
fields;  here  he  found  true  friends. 

At  the  school,  Hagopian  secured  a 
good  general  education,  the  benefit  of 
which  is  apparent  w'hen  he  talks  on 
any  subject.  He  also  studied  music. 


rHOSE  marvelous  hands!  Long  ago,  before  selecting  layers  by 
their  physieal  conformation  7cas  gcnerdlly  knoion,  Hagopian  tixis 
7\.K>rking  out  the  system.  Year  by  year  he  has  culled  his  oum  birds, 
handling  them  one  by  one,  learning  the  points  of  the  layers  and  of 
the  loafers.  1  doubt  if  there  are  many  men  in  this  country  who  c.v- 
cel  him  as  a  judge  of  the  laying  capaeity  of  a  hen.  Some  slight  differ- 
enee  in  the  tejcture  of  the  plumage  permits  him  to  identify  the  birdls 
whieh  have  sound  color  and  those  which  are  too  light  in  shade.  In 
the  same  way  he  can  select  the  cockerels  from  a  flock  while  the  birds 
are  so  young  that  men  with  perfect  vision  are  uncertain  as  to  the  se.v 
of  given  specimens.  He  kno7vs  e.vactly  what  is  going  on,  and  literally 
keeps  the  affairs  of  the  farm  at  his  fingertips. 
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learned  piano  tuning  and  how  to  cane 
chairs.  He  graduated  in  1909,  but 
took  another  year  of  more  advanced 
work.  In  the  fall  of  1910  he  stepped 
from  the  sheltering  walls  and  faced 
the  world.  His  cash  capital  was  a 
pitiful  $50. 

Where  should  he  establish  himself, 
what  should  he  do?  He  turned  back 
to  the  farm  where  he  had  spent  many 
happy  hours,  the 
home  of  his  friends. 

Mr,  Fisher  had 
passed  away  and  the 
sole  surviving  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family, 
a  daughter,  lived  in 
the  c  e  n  t  u  r  y-o 
house.  Miss  Fisher 
was  then  a  woman 
of  full  maturity. 

Today,  in  her  early 
seventies,  she  still 
lives  there  in  com¬ 
fort  and  security. 

She  is  exceedingly 
active,  physically 
and  mentally,  deeply 
interested  in  all  the 
activities  of  the 
farm.  She  is  mighty  proud  of  “my 
boy,”  as- she  calls  Hagopian,  manages 
his  household  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  the  business  transactions  which 
require  the  making  of  records  or  the 
passing  of  correspondence.  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  she  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  the  development  of  the  business, 
the  feminine  factor  which  seems  to 
be  always  present  where  poultry  en¬ 
terprises  are  successfully  developed 
from  modest  beginnings. 

So  late  in  the  year  1910,  Hagopian 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  farm  and 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  living  re¬ 


paired  the  cane  seated  chairs  of  the 
neighborhood.  One  can  easily  believe 
that  he  was  not  kept  very  busy,  that 
he  did  not  enjoy  a  princely  income. 
During  his  spare  time  he  did  such  work 
as  he  could  about  the  place,  includ¬ 
ing  the  care  of  a  flock  of  thirty  mon¬ 
grel  hens  housed  in  the  basement  of 
an  old  barn.  He  had  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  poultry 
management,  but,  as 
he  expressed  it,  he 
“just  went  at  it  and 
did  it.”  He  did  it 
well,  too,  because 
the  little  flock  earned 
some  profit  that 
Winter  and  provided 
some  of  the  capital 
used  to  enlarge  the 
flock  the  following 
year. 

It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  since  Mr. 
Hagopian  has  made 
such  a  success  in 
this  line,  courses  in 
poultry  husbandry 
have  been  introduced 
at  the  school  from 
which  he  graduated. 

In  19 1 1  he  raised  100  pullets  by 
hen  power  and  these  went  into  the 
barn  basement  that  Fall,  replacing  the 
old  hens.  Much  snow  fell  that  sea¬ 
son  and  a  February  thaw  flooded  the 
poultry  quarters  with  two  feet  of  wa¬ 
ter.  Hagopian  waded  in,  rescued  the 
birds  from  the  roosts  and  window 
sills  where  they  had  taken  refuge, 
and  moved  them  up  to  the  barn  floor. 
In  spite  of  this  and  other  troubles  the 
flock  did  good  work  and  earned 
enough  to  permit  further  expansion 
in  1912. 


Id 


rHIS  shining  ex¬ 
ample  must  in¬ 
spire  to  r  e  n  e  w  e  d 
effort  those  zvho  arc 
discouraged,  who  feel 
that  life  has  been  un¬ 
kind  to  them  and  that 
further  effort  is  use¬ 
less.  I  am  frank  to 
confess  that  I  left 
Redbird  Farm  with  a 
feeling  of  real  shame 
that  I  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  little. 
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The  big  forward  step  in  1912  was 
the  erection  of  a  50-foot  poultry 
house.  A  workman  was  employed  to 
put  up  the  building,  but  Hagopian 
did  no  small  part  of  the  actual  work, 
thus  reducing  cash  expenditures.  An 
incubator  of  240-egg  capacity  and  a 
lamp-heated  brooder  were  purchased. 
Then  the  ambitious  poultryman  him¬ 
self  built  another  brooder,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  purchased  machine.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  season  he  reared  about  500 
chicks,  carrying  200  selected  pullets 
to  maturity. 

The  flock  was  still  exclusively  com¬ 
posed  of  mongrels,  the  birds  had  paid 
good  profits,  but  Hagopian  believed 
that  improved  stock  would  bring  in 
more  money.  So  he  sold  the  whole 
season’s  crop  of  youngsters,  both 
cockerels  and  pullets,  and  bought  90 
S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Some  40 
of  these  were  pedigreed,  the  offspring 
of  trap-nested  layers  which  had  made 
high  records,  and  the  balance  were 
straight  Reds  from  a  good  laying 
strain  but  not  pedigreed.  It  must 
have  taken  some  nerve  to  do  that, 
to  give  up  200  producers  and  keep 
less  than  half  that  number  when 
money  was  so  badly  needed.  But  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  went  ahead.  Redbird  Farm  really 
came  into  being  when  these  choice 
Reds  were  quartered  in  the  new  lay¬ 
ing  house  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Other 
breeds  have  been  tested  since  that 
date  and  all  discarded.  High  produc¬ 
ing  Reds  have  for  twelve  years  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  farm  and  have 
been  kept  exclusively  for  several  years 
past. 

The  flock  laid  splendidly  that  Win¬ 
ter  and  made  good  money.  In  the 
Spring  of  1913  another  240-egg  in¬ 


cubator  was  secured  and  some  700 
chicks  grown.  A  new  loo-foot  laying 
house  was  put  up  and  between  300 
and  400  layers,  pullets  and  yearlings 
were  carried  over. 

I 

With  the  Spring  of  1914  came  two 
more  lamp-heated  incubators,  giving 
the  farm  a  total  incubator  capacity  of 
1,100  eggs.  A  large  flock  of  young¬ 
sters  was  reared  and  the  choicest  pul¬ 
lets  retained.  The  original  Red  hens, 
now  two  years  old,  were  sold  and  the 
yearling  flock  closely  culled.  That 
Fall,  the  two  laying  houses  and  the 
bam  basement  were  filled  with  layers 
and  the  farm  was  operating  with  a 
stock  of  between  700  and  800  birds. 
The  production  was  very  high  that 
season  and  profits  correspondingly 
good. 

Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  this 
was  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  sight,  that  physical  sense 
which  most  of  us  would  consider  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  the  poultryman. 
Hagopian  personally  operated  the 
plant  unassisted,  save  what  help  Miss 
Fisher  could  give  him.  A  sightless 
man  handling  approximately  800  lay¬ 
ers  and  growing  2,000  chicks!  Suc¬ 
cessfully,  too,  as  his  profits  prove. 
I  believe,  also,  that  his  first  hired  as¬ 
sistant  was  also  sightless.  At  any 
rate  he  has  had  such  a  helper  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  At  present  he  employs 
three  men. 

In  the  season  of  1915  a  3,300  egg 
mammoth  incubator  was  installed,  a 
loo-foot  brooder  house  and  a  100- 
foot  laying  house  erected.  At  this 
time  the  sale  of  baby  chicks  was  be¬ 
gun.  These  were  purchased  by  local 
poultrymen  and  farmers,  the  result 
of  word-of-mouth  publicity,  no  ad¬ 
vertising  being  done. 


BLIND  SOT-DIERS 

Poultry  Culling 

By  Robert 

ONE  of  the  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry  is  that  of  culling  for 
egg  production.  This  consists 
in  selecting  for  breeding  those  hens 
which  have  the  highest  possibilities 
in  egg  production,  and  eliminating 
those  whose  egg  production  is 
low. 

Practically  all  the  characteristics 
which  determine  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  felt  and  thus  determined 
solely  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

At  the  recent  Poultry  Show  in 
Baltimore,  two  groups  of  birds  were 
judged  by  the  class  in  poultry  at 
Evergreen.  The  result  was  that  the 
placings  made  by  these  men  in  near- 


JUDGES  OF  POULTRY 

by  the  Blind 

B.  Reed 

ly  every  case  coincided  with  the 
known  records  of  the  birds  and  with 
the  awards  as  made  by  the  Utility 
Judge  of  the  Poultry  Show. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  received  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  from  a  former  student  at  the 
school.  “I  have  culled  all  the  non¬ 
producers  until  I  now  have  about 
sixty  whites.  I  did  it  alone.  I  used 
the  pelvic  bone  measuring  system. 
The  forty  Which  I  culled  and  put  in 
one  of  my  brooder  houses  laid  six 
or  eight  eggs.  I  got  22  cents  per 
pound  for  the  hens,  yet  their  room 
and  the  saving  of  feed  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  the  amount  received.” 
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THE  JUBILEE  INSTITUTE  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

(Founded  in  1890  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Blind) 

249  Parnell  Road 

Auckland  New  Zealand 

March  6th,  1925. 

The  Editor, 

“Outlook  for  the  Blind,” 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  may  interest  you  to  have  a  brief 
outline  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act 
for  Granting  Pensions  to  the  Blind, 
which  was  passed  last  year  by  the 
Parliament  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Pension  is  payable  to  totally 
blind  persons  of  the  full  age  of  twenty 
years  or  upwards,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions,  the  principals  of  which 
are,  that  the  pensioner  must  have  re¬ 
sided  continuously  in  New  Zealand  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  his  application ; 
that  he  must  have  been  born  blind  in 
New  Zealand  or  become  blind  while 
permanently  residertt  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  and  that  his  relatives  are  not  in 
a  position,  either  jointly  or  severally, 
to  maintain  him. 

The  amount  of  the  pension  is 
thirty-nine  pounds  per  annum,  dim¬ 
inished  by  (a)  £i  for  every  complete 
pound  of  income  in  excess  of  £52; 
and  also  by  (b)  £i  for  every  com¬ 
plete  £10  of  the  net  capital  value  of 
all  accumulated  property.  No  pension 
to  be  diminished  in  respect  both  of 
net  capital  value  of  property  and  of 
income  derived  therefrom,  but  which¬ 
ever  is  the  greater  deduction  to  be 
taken. 

Income  includes  reasonable  cost  of 


board  and  lodgings  estimated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  £26  a  year,  but 
does  not  include: — 

Payments  by  way  of  sick  allow¬ 
ance  or  funeral  benefit  from  regis¬ 
tered  friendly  societies; 

Money  received  on  sale  or  exchange 
of  land  or  property; 

Money  received  under  fire  insur¬ 
ance  policies; 

Capital  moneys  expended  for  bene¬ 
fit  of  applicant,  or  wife  or  husband 
or  dependent  children; 

Money  or  money’s  worth  received 
by  applicant  on  intestacy  or  under 
Will  of  deceased  husband  or  wife. 

The  above  provisions  apply  to  Old 
Age  Pensions  as  well,  but  in  respect 
of  Blind  Pensions  there  is  a  further 
exception  as  follows : — 

Personal  earnings  not  exceeding 
£2:15:0  a  week. 

Accumulated  prof>erty  does  not  in¬ 
clude  an  interest  in  a  life  assurance 
policy  or  annuity,  nor  furniture  and 
personal  effects  owned  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  in  his  possession. 

Net  capital  value  of  accumulated 
property  is  ascertained  by  deducting 
from  the  capital  value  of  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  interest  in  any  property  on 
which  he  permanently  resides  £520, 
and  from  the  value  of  his  interest  in 
any  other  property  the  sum  of  £50. 

In  addition  to  the  pension  computed 
as  above,  there  shall  be  payable  to 
every  pensioner  an  additional  weekly 
allowance  equal  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  his  average  weekly  earning^s 
for  the  year,  but  so  that  in  no  case 
shall  his  total  receipts  from  every 
source  exceed  a  rate  of  £3:10:0  a 
week. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  M.  Alois,  Secretary. 


Variations  in  Blind  People 

By  Harry  B.  Petrie* 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado 


TO  most  people  a  “Blind  Man”  is 
segregated  by  his  misfortune 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  If 
you  ask  for  a  definite  explanation  of 
this  difference  you  get  many  varying 
answers  which  are  theoretical  and 
speculative  and  not  sustained  by  con¬ 
vincing  evidence.  You  are  met  with 
the  assertion  that  the  blind  are  “pe¬ 
culiar”  and  that  they  have  little  in 
common  with  the  world  of  other  men. 

To  my  mind  blindness  furnishes  no 
basis  for  classification.  To  me  a  blind 
person  does  not  differ  from  others 
except  in  two  particulars.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  physical  handicap,  and 
moreover,  an  unfortunate  environment 
created  by  sympathy  and  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  attitude.  To  better  the  conditions 
of  blind  people  this  preconception  and 
environment  must  be  changed,  and 
the  idea  of  inherent  dependency  must 
be  dismissed  as  being  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair,  and  tending  to  create  the  predi¬ 
cated  evil. 

There  are  individual  differences 
among  all  men  and  blind  p>eople  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  Never  for¬ 
get  that  they  have  personality  and 
feeling. the  same  as  others.  If  you 
find  in  your  acquaintance  a  blind  i>er- 
son  who  is  helpless  and  ineffectual, 
do  not  reach  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  blind  share  his  delinquency. 

I  believe  that  there  may  be  a  just 
classification  between  those  who  are 
born  blind,  and  therefore  have  no  con¬ 
ception  of  vision,  and  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  after  attaining  an  age 
which  has  enabled  them  to  appreciate 
its  value. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that 


the  latter  class  is  the  one  that  is  forced 
to  endure  the  greater  hardship,  but 
this  is  not  true  because  there  are  a 
number  of  other  factors  that  enter 
into  the  situation.  Visual  perception 
aids  in  providing  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  life,  that  f  f  self-reliance. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  man  loses  his  sight, 
his  self-reliance  is  nearly  always  min¬ 
imized  for  the  time,  but  he  regains  it 
again  just  as  surely  as  he  recovers 
from  the  shock.  He  has  been  definite¬ 
ly  taught  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  accomplish  certain  things  and  his 
lack  of  eye-sight  is  just  another  ob¬ 
stacle  which,  in  view  of  a  desire  to 
succeed  in  life,  must  be  overcome. 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  brilliant  New 
York  editor,  is  probably  the  greatest 
example  in  our  country  of  a  man  who 
continued  his  work  in  spite  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Pulitzer  might  have  surrendered 
to  adversity  and  quit  his  task  when 
his  eye-sight  was  lost,  but  because  of 
hard  past  experience  he  had  learned 
that  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  success,  and  so  blindness  to 
him  was  nothing  more  than  another 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 

Now  you  ask,  what  about  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  born  blind?  It  would 
seem  that  he  would  be  accustomed  to 
the  handicap  from  the  start  and  hence 
would  have  an  advantage  over  the 
man  crushed  by  privation.  If  I  were 
to  seek  out  a  word  adequate  to  con¬ 
demn  this  theory  I  should  use  the 
word  “environment”  in  which  would 
be  included  patronizing  discourage¬ 
ment  instead  of  the  impetus  toward 
independence  and  making  the  best  of 
a  situation. 


*PartiaIly  blind. 
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Even  in  this  day  and  age  many 
educated  people  look  upon  blindness 
as  a  handicap  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
come.  They  ask,  “How  could  a  man 
compete  with  others  without  the  use 
of  his  eyes?”  This  question  is  asked 
in  such  a  way  that  the  answer,  “He 
can’t,”  is  strongly  implied,  and  that 
answer  is  heard  by  blind  boys  and 
girls  every  d;iy  from  the  time  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  its  meaning 
until  they  reach  maturity.  While  they 
are  learning  to  walk,  if  they  attempt 
to  take  a  step  with  no  one  to  guide 
them,  mother  comes  running  to  save 
her  children  from  destruction.  By 
the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  it  is  the  natural  thing 
for  them  to  reply  in  chorus  to  the 
above  assertive  query,  “We  know  we 
can’t.”  Their  self-reliance  and  am¬ 
bition  are  broken.  The  spirit  of  de¬ 
pendency  is  established.  Their  lives 
are  led  with  continuing  unnecessary 
home  help,  and  unnecessary  com¬ 
munity  assistance  and  allowance. 

I  think  we  are  willing  to  admit  that 
blindness  brings  a  special  social  prob¬ 
lem  differing  from  all  others.  This 
unnecessary  and  patronized  depend¬ 
ency  is  the  most  serious  phase  of  that 
problem.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
person’s  usefulness  should  be  stamped 
out  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  himself.  This,  however,  is 
often  the  fate  of  the  blind  just  be¬ 
cause  of  their  physical  handicap. 

In  closing  I  am  anxious  that  my 
point  of  view  should  not  be  mistaken. 
There  are  some  whose  spirit  cannot 
be  broken  by  the  words,  “He  can’t.” 
To  them  a  challenge  has  been  sounded, 
but  that  type  is  bound  to  succeed  any¬ 
way.  Furthermore  there  are  parents, 
teachers  and  others  who  know  what 
blindness  means  and  who  take  steps 
to  establish  an  independent  spirit. 


From  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  such  understanding  and 
surroundings  come  those  who  make 
their  lives  successful,  but  the  world, 
ignorant  of  the  causes,  draws  its  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  untold  thousands 
who  have  failed. 

Despite  Handicap,  Teaches  Farm 
Economics 

An  excellent  example  of  a  modern 
blind  man  who  is  making  good  is 
that  of  Percy  Lowe,  a  graduate  of 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  who  came  back  from  the  World 
War  without  a  scratch.  In  blasting 
ground  for  a  farm  in  northern  Min¬ 
nesota,  a  dynamite  cap  went  off,  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  sight.  After  com¬ 
ing  from  the  hospital  totally  blinded, 
he  determined  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  with  which  he  was  most  famil¬ 
iar.  With  the  aid  of  the  Division  of 
Re-education,  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind,  he  took  a  year  of 
postgraduate  work  in  farm  econom¬ 
ics,  and  secured  a  position  with  the 
Real  Silk  Hosiery  Company  during 
the  summer. 

Two  years  after  his  accident  he  was 
appointed  part-time  instructor  in  farm 
economics  at  the  Minnesota  College 
of  Agriculture,  which  position  he  has 
since  held. 

That  he  has  made  good  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  signed 
up  as  a  full-time  instructor  for  the 
next  school  year.  Meanwhile,  he  will 
sell  silk  hosiery  during  the  summer 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  two  babies 
in  their  pleasant  little  home  in  south¬ 
eastern  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Lowe  is  a  member  of  Alpha 
Zeta  and  Alpha  gamma  Rho,  profes¬ 
sional  fraternities.  He  is  chock  full 
of  pep  and  optimism,  and  never  car¬ 
ries  a  “hard  luck”  story. 


Address  Before  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

Bv  Helen  Keller 


IT  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
speak  lx;  fore  this  gathering  to¬ 
night.  The  conditions  under 
which  1  work  have  made  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  in  the  past,  but  my 
interest  in  the  questions  you  have  dis¬ 
cussed  has  always  been  keen. 

1  know  that  here  1  can  speak  the 
thoughts  which  are  in  my  heart  with¬ 
out  offending  anyone.  Nobody  listen¬ 
ing  to  me  can  doubt  my  sincerity. 
You  know  1  have  the  welfare  of  all 
the  blind  at  heart,  and  that  I  value 
the  potentialities  of  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  working  for  the  sightless.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  the  fair-mindedness 
to  look  at  facts  squarely,  and  the 
courage  to  set  out  hopefully  on  the 
long  road  of  endeavor  before  us. 

Our  problems  are  complicated,  and 
have  more  ramifications  than  isolated 
effort,  however  zealous,  can  compass. 
W'e  have  been  forced  to  see  the  short¬ 
comings  of  our  unconnected  separate 
activities  and  our  lack  of  system — 
wherein  faithful  workers  go  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  each  one  hugging  a 
favorite  panacea  which  is  to  be  the 
best  and  only  way  of  salvation  for  the 
blind.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
our  difficulties  can  be  solved  only  by 
a  meeting  together  of  people  without 
sight  and  people  with  sight  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  lessening 
of  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

Let  us  consistently  try  to  see  our 
work  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  school, 
the  workshop,  the  library,  the  kinder¬ 


garten,  the  home  for  the  aged  blind 
and  prevention  are  parts  of  a  move¬ 
ment  with  one  end  in  view — making 
life  more  worth  living  for  all  the 
sightless.  At  present  the  aid  given 
them  is  given  in  a  hit-or-miss  man¬ 
ner.  Assistance  may  be  given  freely, 
and  yet  fail  to  touch  the  desert  places 
of  human  life,  Lmorganized  service 
may  be  creditable  to  the  individual ; 
but  it  is  not  scientific,  not  modern. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  embodies  a  new  idea  of  work, 
unity  of  effort  for  the  blind.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  assist  the  blind  in  many 
ways  they  do  not  dream  of. 

Besides  the  young  blind  for  whom 
existing  institutions  are  intended  to 
provide,  there  is  the  large  class  of 
men  and  women  who  lose  their  sight 
when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  go  to 
school.  Those  who  are  in  the  dark 
from  childhood  are  hard  pressed  to 
find  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  world ; 
but  the  man  suddenly  stricken  blind 
is  another  Samson — bound,  helpless, 
dependent,  until  a  way  is  found  to 
unchain  him. 

The  Foundation  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  class  of  the  blind  to 
receive  the  special  aid  it  needs,  and 
render  the  work  of  local  organizations 
more  efficient  and  more  fruitful  in 
results.  Whether  this  goal  is  reached 
quickly  or  drags  through  years  of 
struggle  depends  largely  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  blind  themselves. 

From  what  I  have  observed  the  past 
year,  there  is  in  certain  groups  of 
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workers — sighted  and  blind — an  atti¬ 
tude  of  indifference  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  criticism  and  opposition  on  the 
other  hand.  Many  factors  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
chief  ones  are  the  largeness  of  our 
country  and  the  rather  narrow,  un¬ 
generous  attitude  of  individual  groups. 
Associations  are  too  apt  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  separate  units,  and  not 
as  parts  of  a  great  work.  They  put 
all  their  energies  and  talent  into  build¬ 
ing  up  this  organization  while  ignor¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  every  other;  and 
every  new  effort  is  met  with  lack  of 
faith,  if  not  with  open  hostility.  Every 
little  Gopher  Prairie  Association  is 
concerned  with  its  own  existence.  It 
looks  around  and  sees  only  itself.  It  is 
mutually  so  occupied  with  the  question 
of  how  to  keep  the  community  think¬ 
ing  it  amounts  to  something  that  it 
has  no  heart  for  a  grand  scheme  to 
provide  opportunities  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  everywhere.  And  yet  the  ultimate 
progress  of  these  smaller  units  can¬ 
not  be  achieved  without  cooperation 
with  a  national  agency  which  is  im¬ 


partially  interested  in  all  groups  of 
the  sightless. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  blind  and  the  friends  of  the  blind 
to  take  counsel  together — to  stop  re¬ 
garding  local  interests  with  jealous 
concentration  and  begin  regarding 
their  work  from  a  national,  and  even 
an  international  point  of  view.  1 
have  always  been  a  passionate  advo¬ 
cate  of  unity.  Tliat  is  why  I  believe 
so  whole-heartedly  in  the  idea  which 
the  American  Foundation  embodies. 
It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  part  of 
a  movement  with  the  object  of  cor¬ 
relating  and  bringing  up  to  date  the 
different  activities  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  It  seems  to  me  the  Foundation 
represents  the  best  and  most  enlight¬ 
ened  thought  on  the  problems  of  the 
blind  that  has  been  reached  so  far. 
It  must  receive  financial  support  to 
render  nation-wide  service.  Let  us  put 
our  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  see 
how  much  we  can  help  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  be  the  friend  to  all  the  blind 
it  seeks  to  be.  Let  us  stop  grumbling 
and  become  “boosters.” 


Prix  d’ Europe  Awarded  Former  Nazareth 
Institute  Pupil 


PAUL  DOYON 


A  BLIND  pianist  residing  in  Montreal,  Paul  Doyon,  has  been  awarded  the 
1925  Prix  d’Europe  in  the  annual  competition  held  at  the  Quebec  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music.  This  award,  which  is  a  purse  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
was  founded  by  the  Provincial  Government  some  years  ago,  and  entitles 
the  winner  to  spend  two  years  in  Europe  studying. 

Mr.  Doyon,  who  is  twenty-two  years  of  age,  graduated  from  the 
Nazareth  Institute  at  Montreal  when  he  was  nineteen.  For  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  engaged  as  organist  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Grace  in  the  suburb  of  Montreal.  He  is  also  well  known  as  a  pianist,  and 
conducts  a  large  class  of  piano  students. 

The  winning  of  the  Prix  d’Europe  in  competition  with  six  others,  is  a 
signal  distinction.  Mr.  Doyon  is  a  credit  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the 
blind  throughout  America. 


Dedication  Address  for  the  New  Buildings  of 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind* 

By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves 
President  of  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
State  Commissioner  of  Education 


IF  we  were  to  search  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast,  no  more 
tangible  or  convincing  evidence  of 
the  advancement  in  our  conception  of 
education  could  be  found  than  that 
presented  by  the  vision  of  these  beau¬ 
tiful  and  serviceable  new  buildings  of 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
They  objectively  mark  the  transition 
from  the  view  of  free  education  as  a 
charity  due  the  poor  from  the  wealthy 
to  a  firm  conviction  that  universal  ed¬ 
ucation  is  the  soundest  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  citizenship  and  insuring 
against  disorder  in  the  body  politic. 

For  centuries  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
charity  or  was  totally  neglected.  In 
the  course  of  the  settlement  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  a  quaint  agreement 
among  the  Dutch,  although  these 
colonists  were  unusually  progressive 
in  education,  arranged  that  “the  poor 
should  be  taught  free  for  God’s  sake.’’ 
Even  a  century  afterward  a  charit¬ 
able  Free  School  Society  was  formed 
in  New  York  City  through  the  efforts 
of  the  famous  statesman,  DfeWitt 
Ginton.  And  it  required  nearly  fifty 
years  more  for  this  society  to  blossom 
into  a  genuine  public  school  system. 
Public  education  in  the  real  sense  has 
existed  in  this  metropolis  of  our  coun¬ 
try  for  barely  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  history  of  public  high 
schools  is  limited  to  one-third  that 
time.  So  slow  have  we  been  in  grasp- 
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ing  the  true  purpose  and  ideals  of 
education. 

The  evolution  of  education  for  the 
blind  has  paralleled  that  of  the  seeing. 
Through  long  centuries  the  sightless 
were  brought  up  in  neglect  and  ignor¬ 
ance,  for  it  was  supposed  that  nothing 
could  or  should  be  done  toward  train¬ 
ing  them.  By  some  strange  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  gospel  of  Christianity, 
blindness  was  often  deemed  to  be  a 
sign  of  divine  wrath  against  sinful 
man,  and  the  sightless  were  left  un¬ 
trained  and  forced  to  beg  for  alms. 
They  were  regarded  with  superstitious 
pity  at  the  best,  and  often  treated  with 
contempt  and  ridicule.  But  in  the 
year  1784  just  as  the  State  of  New 
York  was  organizing  its  system  of 
education  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  first  school 
for  the  blind  in  the  world  was  being 
organized  in  Paris.  The  immediate 
success  of  this  institution  filled  philan¬ 
thropists  and  broad-minded  teachers 
with  joy  and  anticipation.  The  idea 
spread  rapidly  through  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  and  within  a  half 
century  began  to  yield  a  rich  fruitage 
also  in  this  Land  of  the  Free. 

While  America  w'as  relatively  slow 
in  catching  the  new  inspiration,  once 
the  idea  was  grasped,  she  proved,  as 
usual,  extraordinarily  responsive  and 
progressive.  As  in  Europe,  the  project 
was  at  first  realized  and  promoted  by 
philanthropic  individuals  and  so- 
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cieties.  But  it  was  soon  seen  to  be 
fraught  with  the  same  ideals  as  all 
public  education,  and  was  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  civil  authorities, 
until  now  for  many  years  most  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind  are  at  least  sub¬ 
sidized  and  under  partial  control  by 
the  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  one  of  the  very  few  that  are  main¬ 
tained  to  some  extent  by  endowment 
and  preserve  their  independence 
through  a  private  board  of  trustees. 
This  country  boasts  of  more  than  fifty 
schools  for  the  sightless  —  roughly, 
one  for  each  state  and  an  additional 
one  for  good  measure  in  such  pro¬ 
gressive  commonwealths  as  our  own. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has 
been  far  in  advance  of  the  European 
countries  in  the  introduction  of  in¬ 
tellectual  education  into  the  course  of 
its  schools  for  the  blind.  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  for  example,  has  but  just  begun 
to  view  the  education  of  the  sightless 
as  something  more  than  mere  voca¬ 
tional  training.  Until  recently  she  has 
continued  to  think  of  the  problem 
mainly  as  philanthroi>ic  rather  than 
educational,  and  has  si>ent  most  of 
her  efforts  in  rendering  the  pupils 
self-supporting  through  industrial 
training..  We,  of  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  always  held  it  im¬ 
portant  that  the  blind  should  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  have 
endeavored  to  offer  them  instruction 
along  commercial,  industrial,  and 
musical  lines,  but  have  seen  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  breadth  and  background,  and 
have  held  tenaciously  to  literary  sub¬ 
jects  even  more  than  to  handicrafts. 
We  have  thought  it  more  important 
to  make  a  life  than  a  living  for  the 
sightless,  as  well  as  for  the  seeing. 
It  has  been  the  prevailing  idea  in 


American  schools  for  the  blind  to  in¬ 
sure  at  least  a  sound  common  school 
education,  and  to  trust,  if  necessary, 
to  experience,  to  work  out  the  details 
and  refinements  of  training  for  a 
trade. 

So  great  have  been  our  educational 
achievements  that  a  distinguished 
Southern  teacher  of  the  sightless  has 
recently  declared  that  it  has  been 
found  that  ‘'a  blind  man  can  do  every¬ 
thing  that  a  seeing  man  can  except 
see,”  and  that  a  distinguished  edu¬ 
cator,  upon  observing  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  well-known  school  for  the 
blind,  remarked  that  he  thought  he 
would  “go  home  and  put  out  the  eyes 
of  his  own  pupils.”  These  statements 
seem  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  an 
epigram  or  hyperbsle  often  reveals 
the  truth  more  clearly  than  a  strict 
accuracy.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  has 
now  been  established  once  for  all  that 
the  sightless  are  not  to  be  trained  as 
objects  of  charity,  but  possess  the 
right,  like  all  children  in  this  country, 
to  the  best  education  that  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state. 

Most  significant,  therefore,  of  our 
progress  in  educational  viewpoint  is 
this  wonderful  plant,  which  constitutes 
the  new  home  for  New  York’s  school 
for  the  blind.  But  Parnassus  is  never 
reached  at  a  bound.  Even  in  such  a 
progressive  center  of  the  country  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  this 
type  of  education  has  been  slow  and 
tortuous.  It  was  nearly  a  century 
ago  that  Dr.  Samuel  Ackerly  and 
Samuel  Wood  undertook  to  release 
three  sightless  children  from  their 
darkness  and  idleness  and  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  that  education  and  not 
charity  was  required.  Samuel  Wood 
was  an  aged  member  of  that  religious 
body  known  as  the  Society  of 
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Friends,  which  has  so  consistently 
throughout  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  shown  such  a  hospitable  and  pro¬ 
gressive  attitude  toward  education  of 
every  type,  and  Doctor  Ackerly  had 
already  manifested  his  humane  spirit 
as  a  trustee  and  visitor  of  orphanages 
and  other  institutions  where  education 
formed  a  prominent  feature.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  orphanages  that  their 
first  pupils  for  the  new  type  of  school 
were  found,  and  at  this  juncture  these 
two  great  souls  were  destined  to  fall 
in  with  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  who  be¬ 
came  the  third  member  of  the  firm  in 
this  grand  educational  venture. 
Doctor  Russ  had  just  returned  from 
his  work  in  distributing  food  and 
clothing  from  the  United  States  to  the 
impoverished  Greeks,  and  had  inde¬ 
pendently  conceived  the  design  of 
teaching  the  blind.  When  he  heard 
of  the  incorporation  of  this  school 
by  Ackerly  and  Wood,  he  sought  them 
out  and  offered  to  conduct  the  in¬ 
struction  gratuitously. 

After  the  work  had  been  carried 
on  for  several  years  in  three  tempor¬ 
ary  sites  down-town,  the  spacious  es¬ 
tate  on  “Strawberry  Hill”  was  at 
length  acquired  and  the  cornerstone 
of  a  commodious  building  was  laid 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1837!  For 
half  a  century  this  establishment  was 
one  of  the  show  places  of  the  city, 
and  until  last  fall  it  remained  the  home 
of  the  Institute.  Within  the  period 
of  its  usefulness  the  city  has  con¬ 
stantly  grown  up  around  it  until  from 
a  country  seat  it  became  a  hedged-in 
urban  block,  subject  to  all  the  noise 
and  dirt  of  a  great  cosmopolitan  area. 
Yet  it  was  here  that  the  work  grew 
and  flourished;  and  the  idea  of  the 
training  of  the  blind  as  a  species  of 
public  education  developed  and  ex¬ 


panded.  The  pupils  of  the  Institute 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  master 
their  environment  and  handicap,  and 
to  attain  to  intellectual  achievements 
on  a  par  with  the  seeing.  Here  were 
brought  to  maturity  and  fruition  such 
geniuses  as  Stephen  Babcock,  for 
many  years  the  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  school ;  Lewis  Carroll, 
who  was  later  graduated  from  Col¬ 
umbia  and  became  a  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessor;  and  Fannie  Crosby,  the  hymn 
writer  for  our  nation.  There  was  an 
immediate  influx  of  students  and 
within  a  decade  the  attendance  rose 
to  over  one  hundred,  and  from  these 
numbers  were  eventually  graduated 
many  ministers,  lawyers,  teachers, 
writers,  musicians,  and  business  men 
of  repute. 

In  1859  William  B.  Waitt  came  to 
the  Institute  and  began  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  service  of  nearly  fifty  years, — 
most  of  the  time  as  Principal.  More 
than  any  other  educator,  he  was  the 
great  pioneer  in  working  out  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  sightless.  He  promoted 
the  use  of  embossed  books,  created 
the  system  of  printing  known  as  New 
York  Point,  and  invented  a  great 
variety  of  instruments  to  enable  the 
blind  to  read  and  write.  But  his  chief 
glory  rests  in  his  uncompromising 
advocacy  of  scholastic  education, 
rather  than  merely  vocational  training 
and  his  insistence  that  he  was  con¬ 
ducting  a  school  and  not  an  eleemosy¬ 
nary  institution.  Thanks  to  his 
efforts,  the  training  of  the  blind  has 
for  all  time  been  placed  iqx)!!  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  our  youth  pos¬ 
sessed  of  sight.  He  was  awarded  the 
John  Scott  Medal  of  Merit  for  his 
wonderful  achievements,  but  his  chief 
distinction  rests  in  the  gratitude  and 
memories  which  beat  in  the  hearts 
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of  those  who  were  raised  from  dark¬ 
ness  to  light  through  his  work. 

Eventually,  in  succession  to  this 
distinguished  philanthropist  and  edu¬ 
cational  innovator,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  his  antecedents,  came  the 
present  Principal,  my  esteemed  friend 
for  twenty  years.  If  I  could  have 
had  my  way,  he  would  have  accepted 
the  proferred  invitation  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  a  great  University  and  have 
been  my  colleague  for  many  years. 
But  he  listened  to  a  louder,  clearer, 
and  more  insistent  call,  and  it  is  now 
my  privilege  to  work  by  his  side  in 
the  solution  of  educational  problems 
in  our  great  Empire  State.  Of  his 
fruitful  work  I  can  not  trust  myself 


to  speak,  and  this  happy  duty  must 
fall  to  others.  It  was  largely  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts  that  this  wonder¬ 
ful  group  of  buildings  has  been  erec¬ 
ted.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he  and 
his  beloved  help-meet  have  returned 
from  their  visit  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Holy  Land,  refreshed  in  body  and 
soul  from  those  strenuous  labors 
which  had  so  nearly  broken  their 
strength.  And  we  are  all  of  us  con¬ 
fident  and  happy  in  the  belief  that 
under  their  guidance  this  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
as  a  public  duty  and  an  investment 
in  citizenship  will  continue  to  develop. 
It  is  but  logical  in  this  home  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  self-government. 


Education 

(An  Acrostic) 

By  H.  R.\ndolph  L.\t]mer 

Education  means  discretion. 

Departure  from  the  path  of  vicious  strife. 
Withdrawal  from  the  din  of  drum  and  fife, 
Agile  and  elective  adaptation, 

Right  and  ready  reading  of  sensation. 

Didactic  moulding  for  a  higher  life. 

Virtuous  plying  of  the  pruning  knife. 

All  that  tunes  in  well  with  God’s  creation. 
Noise  and  war  may  pose  as  self  protection ; 
Constructive  striving  for  the  very  best 
Life  holds  in  prospect  on  yon  tempting  crest 
Ever  leads  onward  upward  toward  perfection. 
Vindictive  choice  will  fail  the  crucial  test. 
Elective  judgment  leave  its  author  blest. 


Book  News 

By  Sherman  C.  Swift 
For  the  American  Library  Association 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 


At  last  the  gardener  has  be¬ 
gun  to  use  his  pruning  knife! 

I  have  received  the  good  news 
— and  hasten  to  pass  it  on — with  all 
the  hallelujahs  and  vivas  of  which 
my  poor  lungs  are  capable — that 
the  price  of  books  coming  from  the 
press  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  will,  until  further  notice, 
be  reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Whether  this  reduction  applies  to 
purchases  made  by  private  individ¬ 
uals,  I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
though  I  am  convinced  this  is  the 
case.  But  it  certainly  affects  libra¬ 
ries  which  are  the  great  source 
whence  flows  the  refreshing  stream 
of  literature  to  bring  joy  to  the 
greatest  number  of  blind  people. 
Just  think  what  this  means;  a  re¬ 
duction  of  at  least  one  dollar  per 
volume  in  the  general  price  of  a 
work  in  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One 
and  a  Half.  In  other  words,  instead 
of  four  volumes,  we  shall  now  be 
able  to  buy  five,  thus  making  our 
appropriations  go  further  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  accessioning  of  new 
titles,  or  in  that  of  adding  dupli¬ 
cates  of  popular  works. 

In  addition  to  these  joyful  tid¬ 
ings,  I  feel  sure  I  can  also  state 
with  confidence  that  the  dot  of  our 
A.P.H.  books  will,  from  now  on,  be 
much  better  than  formerly.  As  we 
all  know,  our  Kentucky  Braille  has 
been  practically  indestructible,  so 


far  as  its  dot  was  concerned.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  so  hard  as  to  be 
sometimes  painful.  But  one  or  two 
recent  titles  (“Hopalong  Cassidy,” 
for  instance)  have  shown  a  wonder¬ 
ful  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  point.  It  is  now  rounder, 
smoother  and,  to  the  touch,  seems 
to  be  little  larger.  All  these  qualities 
make  for  speed,  ease  and  pleasure  in 
reading;  and  I  know  that  my  blind 
friends  will  join  me  in  wishing  Mr. 
Bramlette  and  his  coadjutors  God¬ 
speed  in  their  new  endeavor. 

In  the  June  issue  of  “The  Out¬ 
look”  I  referred  to  the  matter  of 
transcription  of  Braille  by  volunteer 
Red  Cross  workers.  I  should  like 
once  more  to  make  such  a  reference, 
this  time  drawing  my  readers’  at¬ 
tention  to  “The  Red  Cross  Courier” 
of  the  issue  of  May  15  last.  This 
number  contains  several  articles 
dealing  with  various  phases  of 
Braille  transcription  and  will  give 
those  interested  a  much  better  idea 
of  the  already  great  extent  of  this 
beneficent  activity  than  anything 
I  could  say  here.  Try  and  get  “The 
Red  Cross  Courier”  of  May  15  and 
read  these  articles  with  care. 

At  the  June  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  held  at  Hudson,  Ohio, 
several  papers  were  read  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  embossed  books, 
their  distribution,  multiplication, 
etc.  I  hope  that  these  papers  will 
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be  published  in  extenso  in  the  pages 
of  “The  Outlook,”  and  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  two,  namely,  those  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite, 
Librarian  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress.  The 
former  deals  with  matters  connected 
with  libraries  for  the  blind,  while 
the  latter  is  concerned  wholly  with 
Braille  transcription.  Though  it  may 
be  argued  these  papers  do  not  go 
properly  into  the  Book  News  De¬ 
partment  of  our  journal,  neverthe¬ 
less,  their  connection  with  literary 
questions  of  interest  to  us  is  so 
close  that  I  feel  justified  in  men¬ 
tioning  them.  In  Mrs.  Rider’s  paper 
is  included  a  long  list  of  splendid 
titles  recently  transcribed  by  Red 
Cross  volunteers,  and  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  if  I  mention  a  half  dozen, 
merely  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
field  covered :  “Discourses  of  Epic¬ 
tetus,”  “The  Thundering  Herd,” 
“Blood  and  Sand,”  “Life  of  George 
Washington,”  “Social  Life  in  An¬ 
cient  E  g  y  p  t,”  “Huntingtower,” 
“Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,”  “Canterbury  Tales.” 

I  have  not  made  much  in  this 
column  of  works  in  Grade  Two  em¬ 
anating  from  the  press  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind  of 
London,  England.  This  apparent 
neglect  has,  however,  not  been  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  appreciation,  but 
principally  from  the  fact  that  for 
some  time  past  the  press  referred 
to  has  produced  comparatively  few 
titles  which  could  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest  to  American  readers.  A  list 
before  me  now,  however,  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  merit  mention. 


though  it  lists  books  available  for 
several  months  past.  Some  of  these 
titles  are ;  “The  Atheist’s  Mass  and 
Other  Stories,”  Balzac;  “Religio 
Medici,”  Browne ;  “Short  Studies 
on  Great  Subjects,”  Froude ;  “Dead 
Man’s  Rock,”  Quiller-Couch  ;“Black 
Magic,”  Bowen ;  “The  Skeleton 
Key,”  Capes;  “The  Mirror  of  the 
Sea,”  Conrad ;  etc.,  etc. 

From  this  list  I  pick  out  for  spe¬ 
cial  mention  dear  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  “Religio  Medici.”  For 
years  I  have  longed  to  see  this  17th 
century  classic  in  Braille,  and  be¬ 
hold  !  my  wish  is  now  granted. 
Everyone  who  wishes  to  know 
where  a  sane  man  finds  a  sane  rea¬ 
son  for  a  sane  faith  should  read 
“Religio  Medici.”  It  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  works  published 
anywhere  and  at  any  time. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
possibly  merely  that  of  date  of  pub¬ 
lication,  I  always  link  Burton’s 
“Anatomie  of  Melancholic”  with 
Browne’s  great  work.  It  is  of  much 
greater  bulk  than  “Religio  Medici” 
and  may,  therefore,  not  appear  in 
Braille  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Committee  which 
chose  Browne’s  work  will  not  leave 
us  without  that  of  Burton.  Let  us 
hope  that  my  faith  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  judgment  is  not  groundless. 

Of  the  lighter  works  from  the 
N.  I.  B.,  I  should  mention  Bowen’s 
“Black  Magic”  and  Quiller-Couch’s 
“Dead  Man’s  Rock.”  The  former 
is  a  tale  of  the  middle  ages  when  a 
belief  in  the  power  of  certain  male¬ 
volent  minds  to  raise  the  Devil  by 
incantation  was  strong  and  active, 
and  the  general  impression  is  most 
realistic  while  at  the  same  time  ro- 
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mantically  fantastic,  or  fantastically 
romantic,  according  to  our  individ¬ 
ual  preferences.  The  latter  work  is 
a  union  of  piracy,  buried  treasure, 
vendetta,  etc.  Though  it  is  greatly 
inferior  in  design  and  craftsmanship 
to  the  same  author’s  “Splendid 
Spur,”  it  is  nevertheless  an  inter¬ 
esting  yarn  and  will  pass  away  very 
pleasantly  a  couple  of  idle  hours. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  titles 
selected  for  approaching  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief 
War  Fund  of  Paris,  these  titles  to 
be  produced  in  Grade  Two.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  toto, 
but  I  should  like  to  cite  three  or 
four  titles  to  give  my  readers  a  no¬ 
tion  of  what  is  in  store  for  them : 
“Day  of  Atonement,”  “The  Woman 
of  the  Caesars,”  “The  Philosopher’s 
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Stone,”  “To  Lhasa  in  Disguise,” 
“Thais,”  “The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt.” 

When  in  America  last  spring,  Mr. 
Raverat,  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
Fund,  informed  me  that  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  publication  of 
Ladislas  Reymont’s  monumental 
work,  “The  Peasants.”  This  epic  of 
the  soil  secured  for  its  author  the 
Nobel  Prize,  which  it  richly  de¬ 
served.  It  consists  of  four  volumes, 
classified  according  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  is,  autumn,  winter, 
spring,  summer.  We  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  something  grand  in  the  way 
of  solid  stuff.  More  power  to  the 
presses  which  turn  out  such  works 
as  “The  Growth  of  the  Soil,”  “Re- 
ligio  Medici,”  “The  JMind  in  the 
Making,”  and  “The  Peasants.” 

September,  1925 


The  Booklist  of  Braille  Books 

GRADE  ONE-AND-ONE-HALF 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
and 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION’S 
Committee  on  Work  with  the  Blind 

This  list  includes  all  the  books  published  in  Braille,  Grade  One-and-a-half, 
which  have  been  issued  since  June,  1925. 

The  publishing  houses  from  which  the  books  may  be  purchased  are  indi¬ 
cated  by  initial  letters  following  each  title  and  are  as  follows : 

*A.P.H.  Amercian  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

C.P.H.  Clovernook  Printing  House,  Mount  Healthy,  Ohio. 

•The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  announces  that  a  “25%  reduction  from  the  list  prices 
will  be  made  on  Revised  Braille  books  from  July  I,  1^25  until  October  1*  1925.** 
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H.M.P.  Howe  Memorial  Press,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  .  •  '  : 

H.P.S.  Howe  Publishing  Society,  Old  Court  House,  Public  Square,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

Additional  copies  of  this  and  of  the  previous  numbers  may  be  had  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  480  Lexington  Ave.,  Room  ii47» 
New  York  City. 

BOOKS  AVAILABLE  SEPTEMBER,  1925 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  106p.  1925.  $4.24.  A.P.H. 

Bryce,  Catherine  Turner.  Aldhie  supplementary  readers:  Fables  from  afar  (for  the 
third  grade),  using  contractions  learned  in  Just  why  stories  and  introducing 
additional  ones.  2v.  1925.  $2.80.  H.P.S. 

Aldine  supplementary  readers:  Just  why  stories  (for  the  third  grade),  intro¬ 
ducing  contractions  gradually.  2v.  1925.  $2.70.  H.P.S. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans:  or,  A  narrative  of  1757.  5v. 
656p.  1925.  $26.24.  A.P.H. 

Cummock,  Robert  McLean,  editor.  Choice  readings  for  public  and  private  enter¬ 
tainments,  and  for  the  use  of  schools,  colleges,  and  public  readers.  7v.  928p. 
1925.  $37.12.  A.P.H. 

Curtis.  George  William.  Prue  and  1.  2v.  242p.  1925.  $9.68.  A.P.H. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  5v.  635p.  1925.  $15.88.  A.P.H. 
Depew,  OUie.  A  Scientific  Course  in  Typewriting.  2v.  165p.  1925.  $6.60.  A.P.H. 

Dumas,  Alexandre.  The  Black  Tulip.  7v.  434p.  1925.  $10.30.  H.M.P. 

Eggleston,  Edward.  The  Hoosier  School-Boy.  2v.  165p.  1925.  $6.60.  A.P.H. 

Holley,  Marietta.  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.  5v.  548p.  1925.  $21.92.  A.P.H. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  3v.  41 5p.  1925. 

$16.60.  A.P.H. 

Hoyt,  Adelia  M.  Proof-reader’s  Manual.  34p.  1923.  $.70.  H.M.P. 

Irving,  Washington.  The  Sketch  Book.  5v.  594p.  1925.  $23.76.  A.P.H. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Helen  (Marie  Fiske  Hunt).  Ramona.  5v.  670p.  1925.  $26.80.  A.P.H. 
Johnston,  Mary.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  4v.  488p.  1925.  $19.52.  A.P.H. 

Lutz,  Mrs.  Grace  (Livingston)  Hill.  Exit  Betty.  2v.  222p.  1924.  $8.90.  C.P.H. 

McConkey,  James  H.  Chastening.  19p.  1925.  $.48.  A.P.H. 

Matheson,  George.  Day  Unto  Day.  2v.  191p.  1925.  $7.24.  A.P.H. 

Morgan,  John  H.  John,  Viscount  Morley;  an  Appreciation  and  Some  Reminiscences, 
2v.  280p.  1925.  $11.20.  A.P.H. 

Rice,  Mrs.  Alice  Caldwell  (Hegan).  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.  99p.  1925. 
$3.96.  A.P.H. 

Rinehart,  Mrs.  Mary  (Roberts).  The  Circular  Staircase.  4v.  1925.  $10.88.  A.P.H. 
Ruskin,  John.  Sesame  and  Lilies.  141p.  1925.  $5.84.  A.P.H. 

Sheldon,  Arthur  Frederick,  and  Gerald  R.  McDowell.  The  Art  of  Selling;  for 
business  colleges,  high  schools  of  commerce,  Y.M.C.A.  classes,  and  private  stu¬ 
dents.  4v.  415p.  1925.  $16.60.  A.P.H. 

Wallace,  Lew.  Ben  Hur;  a  tale  of  the  Christ.  7v.  899p.  1925.  $35.96.  A.P.H. 
Washington,  George.  Farewell  Address,  and  the  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  by 
Daniel  Webster.  145p.  1925.  $5.80.  A.P.H. 

Westcott,  Edward  Noyes.  David  Harum;  a  story  of  American  life.  4v.  473p.  1925. 
$18.92.  A.P.H. 


